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advertisement. 


The  Editor  of  the  Evangelist  would  merely  say  to  his  readers, 
that  he  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  a  work  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  admired  for  its  literary  excellence.  If  he  can  furnish  one 
executed  in  a  style,  sufficiently  pure  and  elevated,  to  render  it  occepta- 
hle  to  men  of  cultivated  taste,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  adapted  to  the 
state  of  common  readers,  as  to  be  useful  to  unlettered  Christians,  who, 
above  all  things,  love  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,’’  his  highest  am¬ 
bition  will  be  gratified.  He  is,  however,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  ac¬ 
complishing  even  this.  Indeed,  the  diversity  of  tastes,  which  exist  in 
the  various  classes  of  the  community,  is  so  great,  and  in  many  things  so 
contradictory,  that  to  please  the  whole,  with  the  same  thing,  is  impos¬ 
sible.  He  suggests  the  idea  merely  to  show  his  readers,  how  much  he 
must  rely  on  their  candor  and  liberality,  in  forming  their  estimate  of 
his  work,  while  he  spares  himself  no  pains  to  deserve  their  patronage. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

As  the  statements  in  the  prospectus  of  your  paper,  concerning  its  in¬ 
tended  principles  and  spirit,  are,  though  sufficiently  clear,  yet  very 
general  and  concise,  a  friend  to  your  undertaking  may  be  permitted  to 
express  what  he  conceives  and  hopes  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish, 
in  filling  up  the  outline  which  you  have  sketched.  His  views,  in  some 
particulars,  may  perhaps  extend  beyond  the  point  that  is  strictly  prac¬ 
ticable,  in  such  a  work  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  we  are  not  the 
more  apt  to  fail  in  consequence^  of  endeavouring  to  do  the  besty 
which  our  theory  admits.  Your  plan  spread  out  on  a  larger  surface  al¬ 
so,  if  justice  be  done  to  k,  would  have  the  advantage  of  satisfying  the 
reasonable  desire  of  your  readers,  to  understand  more  fully  the  nature 
•f  the  publication,  which  solicits  their  patronage. 

It  is  not  my  design,  Mr.  Editor,  to  dictate  to  yoii  the  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  detail — much  less  to  enumerate,  and  specify  by  name,  all  the 
doctrines  and  duties,  the  discussion  of  which,  is  intended  to  give  to  your 
work  its  peculiar  complexion,  as  designated  by  its  title.  Far  from  it. 
But  in  attempting  “  to  supply  the  real  wants  of  the  community  with  an 
experimental  and  practical  view  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,'' 
and  in  “  reminding  the  reader  of  those  precious  truths,  which  are  pro¬ 
fitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right¬ 
eousness,"  you  must  be  aware,  that,  while  all  of  them  are  of  conse¬ 
quence,  as  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  do  not  all  hold  the  same 
relative  importance  in  the  evangelical  system.  Some  of  them,  you  need 
not  be  told,  form  so  essentially  the  ground-work  of  Christianity,  that 
one  might  as  well  think  of  constructing  an  edifice  without  the  principal 
materids,  as  of  exhibiting  true  religion  without  bringing  these  chiefly 
into  view.  To  speak  of  the  essential  doctrines  only,  in  the  light  here 
intended,  (for  duties  and  doctrines  are  not  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  otherwise  than  as  they  relate  to  different  faculties  of  our  nature, 
duties  being  doctrines  in  the  statement  of  them,  and  doctrines  being  du¬ 
ties  in  their  application,)  it  is  ^not  to  be  doubted,  that  every  one,  who 
experimentally  knows  religion,  has  felt  their  efficacy,  and  more  or  less 
clearly  discerns  tlieir  nature.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  en¬ 
tire  system  of  truth,  that  those  touches  or  master  strokes  in  a  picture, 
which  give  it  its  principal  effect,  do  to  the  whole  design.  The  experi¬ 
mental  Cliristian,  therefore,  will  not  feel  that  in  presenting  the  doctrines 
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of  grace,  you  are  urging  novelties,  or  human  speculations  on  his  atten^ 
lion,  for  though  he  should  have  neglected  to  view  them  in  all  their  im* 
portant  bearings,  or  to  connect  them,  in  his  own  mind,  into  a  regular 
system,  he  still  understands  their  retain  to  his  experience.  When  he 
reads  them,  as  exhibited  in  the  word  of  God,  in  their  simple  majesty, 
and  in  their  incidental  connection  with  other  topics,  or  as  set  forth  and 
explained  by  a  skilful  interpreter,  in  the^  piN^pef-ord^r,  as  one  entire 
scheme,  he  will  feet,  thr<>«^9hout>  the  sucoessive.cemspondence  be* 
tween  them  and  the  exercises  past  or  prestent  of  his  own  mind*  Not 
that  the  application  of  these  doctrines  is  so  specific,  that  you  may  trace 
their  effect,  in  the  more  ininuU  and  circumMtMluii  features  of  individual 
experience.  Here  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  subject  will  in¬ 
duce  a  diversity  of  results  which  defies  enumeration.  But  it  is  in  the 
broad  and  distinguishing  ouUmes  of  christ^  exercises  that  you  can 
speak  with  certainty,  of  the  doctnaes  cffgracey  in-lheir  instrumental  de- 
velopement  of  those  exercises. 

There  is  room  here  for  extended  discussion,  and  for  varied*  pungent, 
and  heart-searching  disclosures  of  the  tinith.  Viewing  the  doctrinea  of 
grace,  in  their  relation  to  experience,  as  now  i^ticed,  theckir^teris- 
tics  of  true  religion  are  easily  described^  and  every  thing  eontdmry.  ta  4 
can  be  safely  exposed.  Here,  you  can  strike  with  a  sure  akn  at 
depraved  heart,  and  though  defended  by  more  Ulan  steel-ending,  thi‘Ougk 
the  divine  aid,  you  can  penetrate  it,  a^  the  life  hldod^f  rebellion  will 
be  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Here  you  can  reveal  the  work¬ 
ings,  ai^  set  aside  the  pleas  of  selfishness-»you  can  stoip  off  tfie  hipr 
ocrite’s  mask,  causing  the  conviction  of  his  defermity  to  flash  in  his 
face,  and,  grounded  on  the  eternal  fitness  and  iremendoue  sanctions  of 
God’s  law,  you  can  warn  the  sinner,  with  prophetio  certainty^  of  the 
fast-gathering  terrors  of  perdition.  Here,  will  natuxidly  com^  into 
view  so  precious  to  Christians  the  Character  of  God,  in  the  glory  of  his 
attributes  and  works,  and  clothed  with  that  infinite  moral  excdlence, 
wUch  becomes  the  author  of  nature,  and  the  Law-giver  of  the  universe.' 
The  mode  of  his  existence  as  consisting  in  a  three  Ibid  distinction,  the 
manner  of  his  agency  so  far  as  made  known,  apd  his  sovereign  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  heirsof  life,  judiciously  explained,  will  here  furnish  top4:s 
of  hope  and  comfort  to  good  men.  Here,  you  can  present  with  cSecU 
the  personal  glories  and  the  atoning  woik  of  the  Mediator,  as  the  true 
God  and  eternal  life”^ — the  nature  of  that  application  to  him  which  is 
necessary  to-  forgiveness,  in  connection  with  all'the  benefits  which  he 
has  promised  for  mankind,  in  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spir-. 
it,  in  the  supplies  of  his  grace,  and  in  the  abundant  rewards  of  his  reh- 
gion  in  life,  and  death,  and  through  eternity.  The  only  system  of  doc-* 
trines  which  the  Bible  admits  as  divine,  is  one  the  resets  of  which  are" 
of  the  above,  or  a  similar  kind-^a  scheme  which  leaves  to  God  his  su- 
premacy  and  glory  unimpaired  and  untarnished,,  while  he  saves  believ¬ 
ing  sinners,  yea  which  exhaits  him,  while  it  bumbles  them,  and  adorns 
their  souls  with  the  beauties  of  holiness. 

The  discussions  which  have  been  suggested,  some  of  which  arc  ref¬ 
erable  to  principles  essential  to  salvation,  and  all  of  which  are  import¬ 
ant,  from  their  connection  with  experience,  will  naturally  appear  with  a 
certain  prominence  in  your  pages.  They  will  he  seen  to  be  of  prime 
consideration,  in  a  work  designed  to  present  such  a  view  of  experi¬ 
mental  and  practical  religion,  as  will  furnish  a  rich  repast  to  the  soul 
that  can  be  satisfied  only  with  the  bread  of  life.”  With  such  frequen- 
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cy,  imd  in  kiicb  du6  to  them  they  will,  I  trust,  be 

pi^s^t^,  illustrated, 'cohfitmed,  and  dOfeod^^  in  your  publicatio  n. 
8{^ak  Vrdefehding&eih,1br  uOhap'pliy,  their  tendency  is  much  too  ho¬ 
ly,  hot  "to  ihake  ttielh  the  object  of  a  deadly  opposition  with  the  ene¬ 
mies,  ah&  'with'idmehf  *the  professed  friends  of  Christianity.  Could  hu¬ 
man  ‘power  or  policy  have  accomplished  such  a  purpose,  they  would 
Idn^  sThcc  hbye  been  e'i^ed  frcHh  the  book  of  God.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  "^i^vedthh  attbclte'of  Successive  generations  of  infidels  and  her¬ 
etics,  like  the  time-beaten  columns  which  stand  as  the  imperishable 
monuments  ^of  anCieht  Uit ;  ahd'notudtbstanding  all  that  can  be  done  to 
render  them  odious,  they  are  yet  looked  to  by  dying  sinners  convinced 
brtheir^ruih,  aS^the  Only 'words  that  can  Convey  Ine  and  badness  to  their 
souls. 

^n  insisting 'upon  the  absolutely  essential ‘character  of  some  of  the 
triiths  disclosed  in  the  Bible,  you  wHlnot  forget  the  relative  import- 
.  ancebf  othere.  No 'doctrine  revealed  in  that  book  are  mankind  per- 
mitted'to  feject,  smd,  though  *a  Christian  should  be  found  not  to  have  re¬ 
ceived 'eveiy  "subordinate  doctrine,  the  failure ‘riiay  be  traced  to  that  im¬ 
perfection,  which  is  Inseparable  from  bis  present  itate,  or  to  sOme  inno¬ 
cent  and  unavoidable  cause.  Still  it  is»proper  to  keep  in  miind  that  the 
rene  wed  soul  tends  towards  the  truth— that  a  proportion  exists  between 
the  amount  of  triith  received,  and  the  holiness  Of  the  subject,  or  that 
other  things  being  equal,  the  best  indoctrinated  are  the  most  practical 
Christi^.  There  is  'uerefdre  enCduragement  ^o‘r  us  to  explore  the 
whole 'field bf  truth,  and  to  bring  forth  its  treasures  so  thdt  every  mind 
maybe  ennehed.  Bestdis^  doctrines  not  deemed  as  partiddng  Of  (he 
essence  of  the  G6s|>el  may  sometimes  (ly  the  character.  The  point 
of  submission  to  God  may  turn  upon  one  of  these,  and  according  as  it  is 
received  or  rejected,  with  sufficient  light  thrown  upon  it,  the  heart  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  reconciled  to  God  or  the  reverse.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  also  ^ffie  subordinate  doctrines  of  the  Bible  should  be  faithfully 
held  up  t6  view,  indeed^  no  truth,  which  God  has  designed  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  is  it  deceni  to  witUiold  m  its  proper  time  Und  place. 

ft  is  not  my  de»gn  to  ndVert  to  aU  the  departments  of  your  work.  1 
may  therefore  aparo  the  thoughts  that  might,  with  great  propriety,  be 
be^wed  upoh  l^Kcal  criticism,  narratives  of  revivals  of  reli^On, 
biographic  sketches  Of  persons  eminent  for  piety^”  and  the  other  arti¬ 
cles  you  have  mentioned.  TbO  great  doctrinal  exhibltiohs  being  accor¬ 
dant  with  scripture,  these  will  of  course  come  in  with  effect.  They 
can  be  made  to  bear  on  the  eVangeHcal  system  With  u  force  which  it 
will  bb  difficult  to  resist.  From  those  several  sources,  we  derive  a 
body  of  evidence  of  great  unportance  in  favor  of  the  truth ;  and  indeed 
it  is  necessary  that  such  a  woric  as  yours  should  contain  them,  as  a 
register  of  theological  knowfedge,  and  of  the  state  of  the  religious  mind 
at  large.  A  choice  selection  of  interesting  matter  out  of  the  vast  mate¬ 
rials,  which  have  accUntulated  in  these  times,  wdl  be  of  signal  rid  to 
your  design. 

As  you  give  your  rOadera  to  understand,  that  you  will  cautiously  avoid 
^  striving  about  words  to  no  profit,’*  at  the  same  time,  your  pages 
will  be  open  for  free  discussion  of  all  subjects  of  importance,  relating  to 
the  interest  of  Zion,  and  which  tend  to  mutual  effification,”  they  will 
consider  this  as  a  declaration  of  the  manner,  or  spirit,  in  which  yonr 
work  will  be  conducted.  No  doubt,  though  stated  with  a  degree  of  re- 
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striction,  it  is  sufficiently  liberal.  Probably,  many,  whose  views  of  reli¬ 
gion  differ  materially  from  those  of  one  another,  and  from  the  gospel, 
might  think  themselves  included  in  the  terms  of  your  invitation,  since 
they  will  be  apt  to  attach  a- vital  importance  to  their  speculations,  and 
feel  that  Christian  edification  is  the  very  object  they  are  calculated  to 
promote.  But  you  must  be  sensible,  that  the  balance  here  should  be 
held  with  a  firm  and  nice  hand,  and  your  Christian  prudence  will  per- 
emtorily  decide  between  the  claims  of  liberality  and  those  of  essential 
truth. 

Two  things  here  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  keep  in  view  as  guides 
to  a  correct  decision. 

One  is — the  tendency,  at  the  present  day,  towards  union  among  real 
Christians  is,  by  all  means,  to  be  encouraged.  That  there  is  such  a 
tendency,  I  suppose,  will  not  be  questioned.  .  The  benevolent  associ¬ 
ations  of  various  kinds,  which  so  greatly  abound,  are  a  proof  and  prob¬ 
ably  an  occasion  of  this  fact.  Hence  there  is  such  a  concentration  of 
effort  to  do  good,  and  especially  to  convey  the  gospel  to  the  destitute, 
as  has  not  been  known  since  the  apostolic  era.  Now  this  state  of  the 
public  mind  among  Christians  should  be  fostered,  in  every  lawful  way, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  delightful,  after  their  unworthy  contentions  to  indulge  in 
generous  feelings,  and  also  because  union  is  an  important  branch  and 
duty  of  Christianity  itself,  whose  credit  among  manUnd  has  suffered  not 
a  little  by  the  opposite  spirit.  We  should,  moreover,  take  into  the  ac¬ 
count,  the  efficiency  which  it  gives  to  benevolent  efforCin  relation  to 
the  great  objects  which  such  effort  has  in  view.  And  still  further  to 
mention  its  effects  on  individual  holiness,  these  by  means  of  mutual 
counsels  kindly,  imparted,  are  not  less  happy  than  the  very  aspect  of 
union  is  lovely,  the  whole  making,  in  this  sense,  ’ 

The  way  to  heaven  above  lie  through  a  heaven  below.** 

Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  greatest  regard  for  the  truth 
will  be,  when  there  is  the  least  contention  on  its  account ;  and  this,  both 
because  there  will  then  be  the  least  disposition  for  contention,  and  the 
smallest  occasion.  The  converts  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  they 

were  together,  and  had  all  things  in  common,”  possessed  too  much 
of  the  spirit  and  the  enjoyment  of  religion,  to  contend  among  them¬ 
selves  about  any  of  its  topics  ;  and  so  will  it  be,  in  that  happier  and 
more  evangelic^  state  of  the  world,  which  we  trust  is  fast  approach- 

ing- 

Another  thing  no  less  important  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  that  is,  the 
disposition  to  lower  the  standard  of  religious  truth,  which  is  unhappily 
prevalent,  should  be  steadily  opposed.  This  disposition  has  accom¬ 
panied  the  tendency  to  union,  and  it  seems  to  be  in  part,  its  incidental 
effect.  It  is  a  species  of  that  reaction,  which  owing  to  imperfection  or 
depravity,  almost  always  takes  place  in  human  affairs.  Nations  that 
have  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  each  other,  upon  the  return  of 
peace,  often  affect  a  deference  and  complimental  strain,  rather  discred¬ 
itable  to  their  honesty.  It  is  somewhat  so  in  religion.  In  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  all  Christians  into  an  unity  of  feeling,  and  in  seeking  out 
the  proper  subjects,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  should  fall  on 
many,  with  whom  it  would  be  improper  to  coalesce.  The  union,  formed 
or  affected,  in  such  a  case,  can  consist  only  in  an  indiscreet  compliance 
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on  the  part  of  the  believer,  without  gaining  over  the  sinner  really  to 
the  cause.  This  is  a  state  of  things,  the  more  to  be  avoided  at  present, 
because  there  are  those  who  plead  for  union,  on  terms  the  most  incom* 
patible  with  Christian  integrity.  Such  a  coalition,  ^  is  by  many  desir¬ 
ed,  if  it  could  be  brought  about,  would  effectually  crowd  out  genuine 
Christianity  from  the  social'system.  Especially  it  is  desirable,  that  the 
religion  which  is  to  be  propagated  throughout  the  world,  by  means  of 
the  united  exertions  of  professed  Christians,  should  be  purely  evangeli¬ 
cal.  It  would  be  deplor£d>ie  indeed,  in  this  casO)  perniciously  to  low- 
er  down  the  standard  of  tnith,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  union  itself 
can  be  of  any  real  value.  To  keep  an  eye  on  these  two  interfering  ob¬ 
jects,  and  to  define  the  boundaries  of  each,  will  demand  of  the  divinely 
appointed  guardians  of  the  Christian  interests,  much  of  the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above.”  It  will  become  you  as  a  helper  in  this  work,  in 
connection  with  other'  religious  journalists,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  your 
^  power  to  further  such  a  design.  Proceeding  upon  the  principles,  and 
actuated  by  the  spirit  which  have  now  been  set  forth,  it  will  be  inter- 
^  csting  just  to  enquire  what,  as  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  the  practical 
bearings  of  your  work. 

1.  In  it  we  may  look  for  an  antidote  to  epiritual  indifference  in  the 
community.  There  is  an  awful  tendency  to  such  indifference  amidst 
the  numerous  cares,  projects,  and  facsinations  ol*  life.  The  children  of 
this  world  naturally  forget  God  and  are  heedless  of  death  and  damnation. 
Even  Christians  are  not  secure  from  sinking  into  comparative  stupidity 
at  times.  Now  a  regular  messenger,  such  as  your  paper  is  intended  to 
be,  bearing  along  with  it  solemn  truths — awakening  admonitions  addres¬ 
sed  directly  to  the  conscience,  and  of  course  reminding  its  readers  of 
their  duty  frequently  to  codbuH  the  book  of  God,  may  be  a  powerful 

*  instrument  m  exciting  their  attention  to  spiritual  concerns.  With  the 
'  divine  blessing  it  will  be  such.  It  will  help  to  keep  alive  among  us  the 
religious  flame,  amidst  the  deadening  influences  of  the  world  and  sin. 
It  will  awaken,  io  regard  to  evangelical  piety,  an  interest  and  a  feeling, 
the  want  of  which  is  apt  to  exist  in  communities  where  no  work  of  the 
kind  is  circulated. 

2.  We  may  expect  to  find  your  publication  not  a  little  serviceable  in 

j  counteracting  doctrinal  error.  Whether  you  will  think  it  best  frequent- 

j  ly  to  enter  into  direct  contest  with  the  foes  of  h'uth,  1  cannot  tell. 

^  Doubtless  you  w  ill  find  it  at'times  necessary  ;  and  there  mify  be  an  ad¬ 

vantage  in  iirtking  an  pccitsional  attack  upon  their  camp.  At  all  events 

I  the  steady  exhibition  of  truth,  as  not  being  properly  the  subject  of  doubt 

f  with  Christians,  will  be  an  efficient  method  of  checking,  as  far  as  may  be, 

I  the  progress  of  false  doctrine.  By  presenting  well  digested,  spiritual, 

I  iufid  practical  views,  with  as  much  point,  plainness,  and  brevity  as  can  be 

j  commanded,  and  by  applying  them  with  sol^n  earnestness  to  your  ren¬ 

ders — ^with  a  simple  dependence  on  Hie  Holy  Spirit  to  make  them  effec¬ 
tual — ^you  will  b^t  meet  the  ever-varying  forms  of  error,  expose  her 
I  deformity,  and  put  honest  men  on  their  guard  against  her  delusions. 
I  You  will  here  aim  at  that  nice  tact — ^that  mixture  of  tenderness  with  se¬ 
verity,  of  accommodation  ^ith  decision,  of  prudence  with  zeal,  which 
can  be  best  commanded  by  a  well  bdanced  mind,  enlightened  from 
above  and  read  in  human  nature.  The  power  of  truth  is  proverbial,  and 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  such  experimental  discussion  of  doctrines  and 
duties  as  your  work  proposes,  1  confidently  look  for  its  .salutary  tenden¬ 
cy,  in  the  point  now  adverted  to.  2 
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seems  to  fall  into  injurious  notions,  and  practices,  whether  of  a  more 
serious  or  slighter  kind,  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Such  is  the  mu¬ 
tability  even  of  sin,  that  sometimes  one  wrong  thing  prevails  and  some¬ 
times  another.  Superstition,  fanaticism,  ignorance,  bigotry,  licentious¬ 
ness  and  infidelity  have  each  had  its  day.  '  The  present  age,  for  instance, 
though  distinguished  for  many  commendable  qualities,  is  said  to  be  an 
age  of  superficial  religious  attainments,  and  is  somewhat  reproached  for 
its  “  bustling  activity.”  Things  do  indeed  wear  a  little  of  this  appear¬ 
ance,  though  it  may  be  wrong  severely  to  condemn  the  incidental  evils 
which  attend  the  active  benevolence  of  the  times,  lest  with  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  these  evils,  we  mar  the  lovliest  feature,  and  retard  the  most 
signal  triumph  of  Christianity.  The  truth  is,  religion  is  a  principle  of 
laborious,  beneficent  action,  rather  than  of  contemplative  rest,  although 
there  it  danger,  that  sufficient  attention  may  not  be  bestowed  upon  in¬ 
ward  piety,  amidst  the  occupations  and  satisfactions  of  public  zeal. 
Let  the  dangerbe  faithfully  pointed  out,  yet  in  a  way,  not  to  reflect  on 
the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  age.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  present  times,  in  the  particular  now  alluded  tov  it  wiU  not  be 
nied,  that  the  disposition  to  think  too  slightly  of  all  diflerence  in  reli'- 
gious  opinions,  endeavours  to  bring  the  Church  and  the  world  too 
much  into  contact  and  the  taste  forneedless  decorations  of  the  body,  for 
intemperate  gratification  of  appetite,  and  for  the  vanities  of  life  in  gener¬ 
al,  wffich  now  abound,  are  evils  which  demand  the  vigilance  of  the  re^ 
ligious  press.  May  you  do  your  part,  Mr.  Editor,  in  correcting,.!  cafe 
not  how  effectually  such  abuses. 

4.  Your  paper,  fiirthermore,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  found  a  means, 
of  elevating  the  standard  of  general  intelligence  and  piety' among  Oirisr^ 
tians^  Religious  knowled^  and  personal  holiness  are  so  intimately 
connoted,  that!  may  speak  ofthetn  both  under  the  same  head,  though 
they  might  be  separately  considered  with  advantage.  1  have  only  to 
remark,  however,  that  the  design  of  your  work  being  such,  as  has  been 
already  expressed,  its  representations  will  naturally  awaken  reflection, 
aid  self-examination,  and  operate  on  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  all  the 
best  feelings  of  the  believer.  Repeated  exercises  of  the  understanding 
give  it  strength.  Repeated  exercises  of  piety  cause  it  to  grow.  It  ac¬ 
quires  at  length  a  habit  with  all  the  force  of  habit.  Publications  which 
frequently,  and  regularily  invite  Christians  to  the  study  and  contempla¬ 
tion  of  truth,  or  which  seize  their  attention,  by  the  detail  of  interesting 
facts  in  the  religious  world,  are  in  the  above  way,  powerful  aids  of  spir¬ 
itual  knowledge,  and  of  grace.  Besides y  truth  clearly  disclosed  and  en¬ 
ergetically  applied  generally  produces  an  impression.  God’^  word 
shall  not  return  unfo  him  void,  and  while  by  the  divine  Spirit,  it  often 
pierces  sinners  to  the  quick,  it  pours  into  the  believer’s  understanding 
rdearer  light,  and  into  his  heart,  wanner  love.  May  the  pages  of  the 
Evangelist  be  distinguished,  for  producing  these  and  similar  effects. 

Your  correspondent  may  already  have  exceeded  the  proper  limits  of 
such  a  communication,  yet  there  are  one  or  two  topics,  of  a  more  limited 
or  local  kind,  which  should  be  just  touched  upon. 

One  of  them  relates  to  the  room,  which  exists  in  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nity,  for  your  magazine.  The  clear,  unoccupied  ground  which  de¬ 
mands  possession  and  improv^ent  in  this  region,  i»considcrable~ccE- 
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tainly  enough  to  warrant  your  attempt.  Revivals  of  religion  among  us 
have  prepared  many  to  be  fed  with  the  bread  of  life,  in  tl^  way  admn- 
isterd.  Without  such  an  attempt,  a  decay  in  inward  piety,  or  at  least  an 
indifferent  progress,  is  to  be  feared,  especially  among  many  young  con¬ 
verts,  who  now  seldom  have  access  to  a  periodical  publication  devoted 
to  religion,  unless  it  be  a  journal  of  religious  intelligence.  The  real 
friends  of  the  Evangelist,  and  of  religion  must,  of  course,  rejoice  in  all 
similar  works,  which  have  good  and  laudable  ends  in  view  ;  and  they 
could  not  expect  to  be  prospered  in  their  design,  by  wishing  the  down¬ 
fall  of  any  of  those  works.  Nor,  moreover,  would  they  object  to  see 
some  one,  which  by  its  literary  merit,  by  its  range  of  subjects  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  by  its  evangelical  spirit,^  might  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
more  extended  portions  of  the  community,  and  command  the  atten- 


*  tion  of  intelligent  readers,  in  all  parts  of  our  country.’  It  is  however 
<  found  by  experience  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  connect,  in  a 
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of  topics,  which  would  attract  a  cultivated  reader,  with  those  pointed 
and  intelligible  statements  of  truth,  which  common  Christians  love,  and 
by  which  they  are  profited.  Not  but  that  the  more  literary  production 
might  contain  much  matter  of  the  latter  description,  but  containing  much 
also,  that  is  uninteresting  to  the  common  reader,  because  unintelligible, 
he  would  be  apt  ip  be  too  much  dissatisfied  with  the  learnings  to  be 
much  edified  with  there/tgton. .  Thus  such  a  work,  though  csdculated 
to  answer  important  purposes,  and  especially  to  control  the  literary  pub¬ 
lic,  and  bring  it  under  subjection  to  the  Gospel,  would  fail  to  supply  the 
wants  of  all,  in  a  way  acceptable  to  all.  There  is  space  therefore  among 
us  for  a  paper  which,  by  an  uniform  selection  of  evangelical  topics,  by  a 
plain  and  intelligible,  yet  neat  and  vigorous  exhibition  of  them,  and  by 
solemn,  practice,  and  experimental  views  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion  in  general,  designs  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity,  where 
other  publications  among  us  fail,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  where  they 
are  successful. 


One  other  thought  may  be  hinted,  and  that  is — ^the  place  which  you  oc¬ 
cupy  will  give  you  an  i^uence  to  do  good.  Y our  labors  w'ill  be  associ¬ 
ate  in  recollection,  with  several  excellent  men,  (most  of  whom  have 
been  called  to  their  reward,)  who,  on  this  spot,  reared  and  conducted, 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,  a  work  of 
great  popularity,  and  usefulness  in  its  day,  and  still  dear  to  many  Chris¬ 
tians.  Perhaps  the  nearer  you  come  to  that  miscellany,  as  to  its  con¬ 
tents  and  spirit,  bringing  with  you  the  improvements  furnished  by  the 
general  progress  of  society,  by  the  researches  of  missionaries,  and  reli¬ 
gious  tourists,  by  biblical  learning,  and  especially  by  revivals  of  religion, 
the  better  will  your  own  be  made.  With  this  model  before  you,  clear 
sir,  attended  by  these  advanti^s,  and  encouraged  by  the  pravers  of 
Christians,  you  may  do  much  good.  The  Iloly  Spirit,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  bless  the  message  you  send,  and  then  it  will  bear  alon^  with  it  con¬ 
viction  to  the  sinner,  and  comfort  to  the  saint ;  the  weak  will  be  strengti.* 
ened,  the  ivavering  established,  the  ignorant  enlightened,  tlie  afilicted 
soothed  ;  some  ground  will  be  gained  to  the  empire  of  grace  on  eai  th  ; 
intenser  joy  will  abound  in  heaven.  K.  N. 


*  As  ibe  Christim  Spectator  published  at  New-Haven,  the  efforts  to  make 
which  worthy  of  tlic  degree  of  patronage  aieutioocd  above,  arc  !  ighly  laudr&bie 
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FOR  THE  EVANGELIST. 

Mr.  Editor, 

The  clause,  in  the  last  prayer  of  our  Saviour  for  his  disciples,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  prospectus  for  the  Evangelist,  I  have  thought  suggests 
a  suitable  subject  for  a  communication  for  some  number  of  your  work. 
If  you  think  the  following  worthy  of  insertion  it  is  at  your  service. 

T.  C. 

DIVINE  TRUTH  THE  BIEANS  OF  SANCTIFICATION. 

Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth.  The  time  had 
come  when  our  Lord  must  leave  his  disciples,  and  go  to  the  Father.  He 
had  chosen  them  out  of  the  world,  to  be  messengers  of  his  grace,  and 
ministers  of  his  word  to  guilty  men.  As  they  were  not  of  the  world, 
he  knew  the  world  would  hate  them.  F rom  this  hatred,  persecution 
would  arise,  which  would  put  them  to  severe  trial.  Tp*  endure  this, 

‘  and  make  full  proof  of  the  ministry,  they  were  about  to  receive,  they 
would  need  much  grace.  As  they  were  sJready  sanctified,  only  in  part, 
he  prayed  for  their  sanctification.  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ;  thy 
word  is  truth. 

Sanctification  implies  freedom  from  sin,  love  to  righteousness,  and 
devotion  of  heart  and  life  to  God.  It  implies  that  holiness,  which  is 
indispensably  necessary,  not  only  to  prepare  men  for  the  gospel  min¬ 
istry,  but  also  to  prepare  sinners  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And 
this  must  be  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of  divine  truth.  No  oth¬ 
er  means  were  ever  revealed  for  this  purpose.  But,  for  this  purpose, 
the  whole  system  of  divine  truth  was  revealed.  The  Saviour  himself 
was  then  about  to  suffer  and  die,  in  order  that  this  system  might  be 
completed ;  that  sinners  might  be  sanctified  by  it.  For  their  sakes,’' 
said  he,  1  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through 
the  truth.”  Here  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  prayer  of  our  Lord 
was  not  designed  exclusively  for  his  disciples.  He  declared  that  he 
prayed  not  for  them  alone,  biit  for  others  also,  who  should  believe  on 
him  through  their  word.  His  prayer  for  them  ail  was,  that  they 
might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth. 

By  the  truth,  we  are  to  understand  all  the  doctrines,  commands, 
promises  and  threats  which  the  scriptures  contain.  All  these  our 
Saviour  considered  of  infinite  importance  to  mankind. 

And  God  has,  in  all  ages,  viewed  them  in  the  same  light.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact,  that  he  has,  in  all  ages,  specially  cdled  and  commis¬ 
sioned  men  to  publish  and  defend  diem.  Of  old  Noah  was  thus  employ¬ 
ed.  He  received  the  truth  of  G  od  and  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 
Abraham,  Lot,  and  others  were  employed  in  the  same  manner.  After 
the  children  of  Israel  left  Egypt,  and  the  rites  of  their  religion  were  in¬ 
stituted,  God  raised  up  a  succession  of  men,  from  Moses  down  to  Mala- 
'  chi,  who  were  divinely  inspired,  and  whose  business  was  to  publish 
truth. 

Under  the  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  another  or¬ 
der  of  men  employed  in  the  same  work.  The  apostles  of  our  Lord 
were  commissioned  in  the  same  way,  and  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  With  the  age  of  the  apostles,  the  volume  of  inspira¬ 
tion  was  completed.  The  word  of  God,  contained  in  the  holy  scrip- 
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lures,  is  now  our  only  rule  of  truth.  By  t^is,  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  all  other  persons  must  be  guided.  By  this  unerring  standard, 
must  every  principle  and  sentiment  be  tried.  “  To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony.  If  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word  it  is  because  there 
is  no  light  in  them.” 

But  when  inspired  prophets  and  apostles  ceased,  it  pleased  Christ 
still  to  continue  his  more  ordinary  ministers,  and  he  will  continue  them, 
as  defenders  of  truth,  until  all  his  people  are  gathered  in  and  sanctih- 
ed ;  until  they  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowl- 
.  edge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  the  measure  of  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  stature  of  Christ. 

The  sentiment  to  be  illustrated  is.  It  it  the  province  of  divine  truth  to 
sanctify  the  human  heart. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  evinced  by  obvious  facts.  Divine 
truth  has  evidently  h^  this  effect  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  Believing 
it  has  been  obviously  productive  of  reformation  from  wickedness,  to 
virtue  and  piety.  It  had  this  effect  upon  the  apostles  and  primitive 
disciples  of  our  Lord.  Although  we  are  not  informed,  w  hat  was  the 
particular  character  of  the  apostles,  before  they  embraced  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel ;  and  although  we  should  sdlow  it  probable,  that 
they  were  never  openly  immoral,  still  we  should  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  their  virtue  w.is  then  far  inferior  to  what  it  afterwards  be¬ 
came.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  they  made  great  advances  in  true  good¬ 
ness  of  character,  after  they  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus.  And  they 
finally  attained  to  such  distinguished  excellence,  and  unblamable  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  that  none  even  of  their  enemies  could  accuse  them  of  any 
impropriety.  While  they  felt  a  strong  and  virtuous  friendship  for  each 
other,  they  manifested  the  most  laudable  benevolence  toward  all  their 
fellow  creatures.  They  were  also  men  eminent  for  diligence,  activity 
and  zeal  in  religion.  While  they  walked  humbly  before  God,  they 
rendered  themselves  useful,  beyond  a  parallel,  to  the  generation,  in 
which  they  lived.  Their  hegrts  were  elevated  completely  above  the 
world.  They  were  ready  to  forego  any  present  ease  and  comfort,  to 
relinquish  any  possessions  or  privileges,  a^  even  to  resign  life  itself,  if 
the  claims  of  duty  and  the  interest  of  truth  required  it.  There  are 
but  few  facts,  ii'  indeed  there  are  any,  in  all  history,' more  plain  and 
undeniable  than  this,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  became,  in  a 
moral  respect,  vastly  more  pure,  elevated,  and  excellent  characters,  in 
consequence  of  their  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religiou. 

With  respect  to  the  apostle  Paul,  we  are  furnished  with  the  means 
of  comparing  his  character,  in  the  two  periods  of  his  life.  Before  he 
embraced  the  Christian  doctrines,  his  character  exhibited  not  merely 
imperfection,  but  even  gross  deformity.  In  his  religion,  which  con¬ 
sisted  merely  in  ceremonial  observances,  and  traditionary  doctrines,  he 
was  bigoted,  cruel  and  sanguinary.  And  unhappily  for  the  church,  the 
fury  of  bis  zeal  was  directed  entirely  against  believers  of  the  gospel. 
To  use  his  own  language  on  the  subject,  he  was  ^^exceedingly  mad 
against  them,  and  persecuted  them  even  unto  sttange  cities.”  He 
dragged  them  indiscriminately  to  prison,  caused  them  to  be  beaten  with 
rods,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme.  But,  no  sooner  is  he  con¬ 
victed  of  truth,  and  made  a  boliever  in  Christian  doctrine,  than  his 
whole  character  is  subjected  to  an  essential,  sudden,  and  maiwellous 
change.  And  the  religion,  which  I'esulted  to  him.  from  his  sudden 
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and  remarkable  conviction,  was  eminently  the  religion  of  the  heart. 
In  his  case  was  answered  the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  for  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  sanctified  “through  the  truth.”  From  the  cruel,  bigoted,  and 
bloody  persecutor,  he  was  suddenly  converted  into  the  mild,  benevo¬ 
lent,  devotional,  and  affectionate  apostle.  And,  instead  of  seeking  to 
destroy  men’s  lives,  his  efforts  were  constantly  made  to  save  them. 
And  in  this  benevolent  work,  no  sacrifice  of  worldly  comfort,  or  expo¬ 
sure  9f  personal  safety,  was  too  great  for  him  to  make.  He  now  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  a  life  of  diligence,  toil,  enterprise,  danger,  and  suf¬ 
fering,  for  the  sake  of  preacUng  the  faith,  which  he  once  destroyed,  • 
and  of  saving  his  fellow  men  from  sin  and  ruin. 

Zaccheus,  the  publican,  furnishes  another  conspicuous  example  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  divine  truth,  to  purify  and  amend  the  human 
character.  This  man  had  been  a  tax-gatherer  under  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernment.  And  it  appears  most  probable,  that  he  had  committed  great 
injustice  and  extortion,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office ;  that  he  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  wealth,  by  a  course  of  fraudulent  management;  but  that, 
with  all  his  ill  gotten  gains,  he  had  given  little  or  nothing  of  his  sub¬ 
stance  for  the  relief  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  For,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  he  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  embraced  the  truth, 
he  resolved  that  he  would  quit,  forever,  his  unjust  practices ;  and  vol¬ 
untarily  declared,  that  he  would  give  half  his  property  to  the  poor, 
and  restore  four  fold  to  every  man,  whom  he  had  wrongfully  injured. 
And  all  this  change  was  merely  the  simple  and  genuine  effect  of  the 
influence  of  divine  truth. 

The  history  of  the  acts  of  the  a]>ostles,  and  their  epistles  to  the 
Christian  churches  and  community  evince,  that  the  primitive  believers 
in  Jesus  were  persons  of  a  holy  and  sanctified  life.  Before  they  em¬ 
braced  Christianity,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  were  in 
a  moral  respect,  much,  if  any,  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  hea¬ 
then  world.  But  after  they  had  cordially  embraced  the  truth,  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  they  became  immediately  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  a  blameless  life,  and  a  true  excellence  of  character.  Of 
the  primitive  church  in  Jerusalem  we  read,  that  they  continued  stead¬ 
fast  in  the  apostles’  doctrine,  and  in  fellowship,  and  in  prayers ; — ^that 
they  were  together,  and  had  all  things  in  common ^at  they  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all,  as  every  man  had 
need and  that  they  walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  Paul  declares,  not 
only  that  their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world,  but  al¬ 
so  that  their  obedience,  their  practical  righteousness  had  come  abroad 
unto  sdl  men. — ^To  the  Corinthian  Christians,  the  same  apostle  declared, 
that  he  had  confidence  in  them  in  all  things ;  and  testified,  that  they 
abounded  in  faith,  knowledge,  diligence,  love  to  their  religious  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  in  generous  liberality  to  their  needy  brethren. — ^To  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  beMevers,  the  aj^stle  states,  that  in  times  past,  they  had  walked  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  course  of  this  world,  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  fulfilling 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,  being  children  of  wrath  even  as 
others,  and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  But  he  represented  them, 
then,  as  having  obtained  deliverance  from  this  deplorable  state,  that 
through  a  beHef  of  gospel  truth,  they  had  been  renovated  from  a  slate 
of  spiritual  deafli,  that  they  had  been  quickened  and  created  anew  in 
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Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  and  were  bnilded  together  for  an  habita¬ 
tion  of  God  through  the  Spirit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  far,  in  this  manner,  by  adducing  partic¬ 
ulars.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  generally,  that  all  the  apostolicid  epis¬ 
tles  furnish  evidence,  that  the  Christians,  to  whom  they  were  address¬ 
ed,  were  much  superior,  in  real  excellence  of  character,  to  the 
generality  of  their  fellow  men.  They  were  themselves  greatly 
improved,  in  comparison  with  what  they  had  .been,  in  their  Jew* 
ish  and  heathenish  condition.  Their  belief  in  the  truth  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  to  sanctify  them  from  the  love  and  practice  of  sin  to  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  obedience  of  the  gospel. 

I#is  also  a  truth  equally  p^pable,  that  the  present  condition  of 
christianized  nations,  in  respect  to  moral  character,  and  every  bles¬ 
sing  of  civilized  life,  is  vastly  superior  to  what  it  ever  could  have 
been,  had  not  Christianity  prevailed  among  them.  Vice  does  not  so 
greatly  abound,  nor  does  iniquity,  in  such  numerous  forms,  and  so  ex¬ 
tensive  degree,  prevail.  Various  particulars  might  be  mentioned,  in 
which  all  Christian  communities  possess  a  vast  superiority  over  even 
the  most  learned  and  civilized  nations  of  the  pagan  world.  Some  of 
the  vices  most  prominent  on  the  list  of  crimes  peculiar  to  nations,  who 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  his  gospel,  are  polygamy,  cruelty  to  crim¬ 
inals  and  prisoners  of  war,  corrupt  public  amusements,  the  murder  of 
the  aged,  of  female  children,  and  of  women,  who  have  lost  their  hus¬ 
bands,  together  with  systems  of  religious  rites,  celebrations  and  festi¬ 
vals,  which  are  literally  scenes  of  cruelty,  lewdness,  and  blood.  The 
apostle  Paul,  in  the  first  part  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  depicts  the 
moral  turpitude  of  ihtir  pagan  character,  and  describes  them,  as  being 
deeply  immersed,  in  the  kennel  of  sensual  and  mental  pollution.  The 
grossest  and  most  abominable  impurities  very  extensively  prevailed. 
He  says  they  were  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wicked¬ 
ness,  covetousness,  and  maliciousness  ;  full  of  enmity,  envy,  deceit,  mur¬ 
der,  debate,  malignity,— they  were  backbiters,  whisperers,  haters  of 
God,  despiteful,  pro^,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient 
to  parents,  covenant-breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implacable  and 
unmerciful. 

In  thus  bringing  into  view  the  gross  wickedness  of  heathens,  1  would, 
by  no  means,  ^  understood  to  imply,  that  christianized  nations  are  free 
from  wickedness.  For  this  would  be  fiur  from  being  true.  But»  my 
object  is  to  show,  that  such  is  the  sanctifying  influence  ef  divine  trutb^ 
that  the  wickedness  of  christianized  nations,  in  point  of  enormity,  bears 
no  comparison  with  that  of  the  pagans.  Indeed,  imperlect  and  wicked 
as  christianized  nations  may  be,  yet  none  of  them  can  be  named,  who 
have  access  to  the  Bible,  to  whom  the  depravity  and  wretchedness  of 
pagans  can  be  fairly  imputed. 

If  from  this  view  of  the  comparative  wickedness  of  these  two  des¬ 
criptions  of  our  fellow  men,  we  turn  and  take  a  cursory  survey  oftheir 
comparative  virtues,  we  shall  find  the  difference  here,  also,  exceedmg- 
ly  great.  Where,  1  would  ask,  in  all  the  known  world,  do  charitaUe 
and  humane  institutions  exist,  except  among  the  inhabitants  of  Christian 
nations  ?  All  associations  of  this  kind,  by  which  human  suffering  has 
been  already  extensively  abridged  and  moderated,  are  the  genuine 
fruits  of  a  Christian  spiriW  The  tendency  of  divine  truth,  to  generate 
and  foster  sentiments  of  brotherly  love,  and  a  desire  to  alleviate  the  suT- 
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ferings’  of  want,  was  early  manifested  among  the  diciples  of  Jesus.  A 
number  of  years,  probably  about  fifteen  or  twenty,  after  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  a  severe  scarcity  of  bread  was  experienced  throughout  the 
land  of  Judea.  .And  the  churches  in  Galatia,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia, 
made  liberal  collections  of  money,  and  sent  it  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  re< 
lief  of  their  suffering  brethren  ;  which,  I  believe  was  the  first  instance 
of  social  and  voluntary  charity  ever  exercised,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  a  foreign  country.  And  it  is  certainly  highly  honorable  to  the 
Christian  name.  It  serves  to  develope  the  munificent  and  sanctifying 
tendency  to  divine  tmth.  The  same  benevolent  spirit,  which  influen¬ 
ced  the  ancient  Christians  to  contribute  their  money,  to  relieve  their 
suffering  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  is  now  diffusing  itself  throughoolthe 
Christian  world  ;  and  the  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies,  of  our  day,  are 
among  its  noblest  fruits.  Surely,  no  one  can  pretend,  that  among  hea¬ 
thens,  such  efforts  of  benevolence  were  ever  made. 

'  Nor  can  we  find,  in  all  the  heathen  world,  individual  characters j 
whose  moral  excellence  will  bear  a  comparison,  with  that  of  multitudes 
in  the  Christian  church.  It  has  ever  been  under  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  characters  most  eminent  for  virtue  have  been  formed  and 
exhibited.  Fenelon,  Boyle,  Howard,  Swarts,  Thornton,  Huntington, 
Brainard  and  Martin,  were  Christians  ;  and  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
were  they  indebted,  for  those  splendid  and  unrivalled  virtues,  by  which 
they  were  so  gloriously  distinguished.  The  light  of  the  most  eminent 
sages  and  philosophers  of  the  pagan  world  is  at  once  eclipsed,  by  these 
effulgent  luminaries  of  the  Christian  Church.  Whenever  we  search 
for  the  brightest  examples  of  human  excellence,  we  shall  always  find 
them  among  those,  who  have  been  nurtured  in  the  school  of  Jesus. 
We  shall  find  them  among  those,  who  have  been  sanctified  “  through 
the  truth.  No  where  else,  shall  we  find  such  instances  of  genuine 
humility,  of  rational  devotion,  of  pure  zeal,  of  deep  submission,  of  un-  . 
dissembled  meekness,  of  active  benevolence,  and  of  enlightened  godli- 
hess.  Here  will  be  Ibund  those,  whom  even  infidel  candor  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  have  been  the  light  of  the  world,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
the  ornaments  of  humanity. 

If,  from  this  view  of  facts  we  descend  to  an  examination  of  the  nature 
jof  divine  truth,  we  shall  find  it  such  as,  we  might  reasonably  suppose, 
would  produce  this  effect.  For  all  its  doctrines  present  objects,  which 
are  in  the  best  manner,  calculated  to  deter  from  wickedness,  and  stim- 
.ulate  to  the  practice  of  righteousness.  He,  who  believes  these  doc¬ 
trines,  must  consider  himself  as  a  dependent  creature,  wholly  sustained 
and  supplied  by  bis  divine  creator.  And  this  belief  is  calculated  to 
impress  his  mind,  with  sentiments  of  humility  and  self  abasement.  It 
'wtll  teach  him,  that  ot' himself  he  is  nothing,  and  that  all  his  sufficiency 
is  of  Godw 

-  He,  who  embraces  the  truth,  believes,  that  God  takes  notice  of  all 
his  conduct,  even  to  the  minutest  exercise  of  his  heart,  and  that  he 
•wiB,  hereafter,  bring  him  into  judgment  for  every  action,  word  and 
thought.  And,  surely,  such  a  belief  is  calculated  to  excite  caution 
against  sin,  and  carefulness  to  live  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

He,  who  embraces  the  truth,  believes,  that  there  is  a  future  state  of 
existence  for  mankind  ;  that  the  present  life  is  a  season  of  probation, 
and  that  men  will  be  happy  or  miserable  hereafter,  accordingly  as 
ihey  are  righteous  or  siifful  here.  Aud  certainly  a  belief,  of  this  des- 
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eriptioQ,  must  be  calculated  to  influence  men  to  the  cultivation  and 
practice  of  real  goodness. 

He,  who  believes  divine  truth,  must  be  persuaded  of  the  compar¬ 
ative  vanity  and  worthlessness  of  all  terrestrial  good ;  and  such  a  persua¬ 
sion  must  be  calculated  to  check  a  spirit  of  avarice,  covetousness,  and 
inordinate  ambition. 

He,  who  embraces  divine  truth,  must  believe,  that  all  murderers, 
and  adulterers,  and  fornicators,  and  drunkards,  and  blasphemers,  and 
liars,  and  all  others,  who  are  devoted  to  wickedness,  shall  eventually 
have  their  part,  in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire — and  be  subjects  of 
the  second  death.  And  will  not  the  belief  of  a  truth,  so  alarming,  fur¬ 
nish  a  powerful  motive  against  indulgence  in  sin  ? 

He,  who  embraces  divine  truth,  is  convinced,  that  a  state  of  consum¬ 
mate  happiness  awaits  the  righteous  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  every 
instance  of  obedience  and  fidelity,  m  the  cause  of  the  Saviour,  will  be 
graciously  rewarded  in  heaven.  And  will  not  a  conviction  of  such  a 
^orious  truth  strongly  stimulate  the  soul  to  fervor  and  engagedness 
in  the  cause  of  God  ? 

He,  who  embraces  divine  truth,  must  believe,  that  if  a  sinner  re¬ 
pent,  he  will  be  pardoned  and  saved  ;  but,  if  he  remain  impenitent, 
he  will  die  in  his  sins  and  perish.  And  is  not  the  belief  of  such  a  doc¬ 
trine,  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
immediate  repentance  ?  Will  it  not  furnish  a  constant  and  alarming  ad¬ 
monition  of  the  danger  of  continuing  in  impenitence  ? 

He,  who  believes  the  truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  must  believe, 
that  works  of  charity  and  benevolence,  especially  when  their  object  is 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  amongst  perishing 
sinners,  are  peculiarly  acceptable  to  God,  and  that  he  will  abundantly 
reward  them.  He  must  believe,  that  our  Saviour  spoke  the  truth, 
when  he  used  to  say,  ‘‘  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 
He  must  believe,  that  scattering  abroad,  when  God  requires  it,  will  re¬ 
ally  increase  in  riches  ;  that  he  that  watereth  others,  shall  also  be  wa¬ 
tered  himself ;  and  that  the  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat.  And  is  not 
a  belief  of  such  ^orious  truth  calculated  to  make  men  liberal  ? 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  that  I  should  notice  every  article  of  divine 
truth,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  tendency,  to  promote  the  sanc¬ 
tification  of  the  heart.  For  it  is  known  to  all,  who  are  acqumnted  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  they  teach,  that  true  goodness  connsts  in 
sincerity,  humility,  benevolence,  and  the  fear  of  God ;  and  that  they 
furnish  very  strong  and  powerful  motives^  for  deterring  men  from  the 
practice  of  evil,  and  alluring  them  to  the  practice  of  holiness.  Divine 
truth  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  future  world — of  eternal  rewards— of 
God’s  moral  government— of  his  goodness  and  mercy— of  his  troth  and 
justice— of  his  love  of  holiness,  and  his  hatred  of  sin — of  man’s  accoun¬ 
tability — of  his  dreadful  depravity — of  his  entire  need  of  a  renovation 
of  his  nature,  that  he  may  escape  eternal  death — and  of  the  provnion 
God  has  made  for  this,  through  the  redemption  there  is  in  Christ  JesA. 
Such  truth,  is  evidently  calculated  to  make  men  holy. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  best  characters  which  himian  na¬ 
ture  can  boast,  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  divine  truth.  And 
it  may  be  furthermore  stated,  that  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  such  a  proposition  is  true.  For  the  very  nature  of  divine  truth  is 
such,  as  ought  to  produce  this  effect ;  because^  as  we  have  seen,  if 
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V 

furnishes  the  very  best  means  for  purifying  and  elevating  the  humaa 
heart.  The  goodness  it  requires,  is  the  best  kind  of  goodness,  and  the 
rules  by  which  it  is  to  be  regulated,  and  the  motives  by  which  it  is  to 
be  executed,  are  in  the  highest  degree,  pure  and  salutary.  It  is  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power' of  God,  for  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth.  It  denounces  hypocrisy,  and  pride,  and  vanity,  and  every 
other  spurious  principle  of  outward  mordity,  and  requires  the  heart. 
It  teaches,  that  love  to  God  and  to  man  is  the  essence  of  all  Irue  good¬ 
ness  ;  that  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  It  presents  not  only  precept, 
but  also  example,  for  the  instruction  and  excitement  of  believers.  It 
introduces  the  Christian  to  the  company  of  saints,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles,  and  martyrs  ;  who  resisted  temptation,  wrought  eminent 
righteousness,  overcame  the  world,  and  received  testimony)  that  they 
were  accepted  of  God.  ; 

On  reviewing  the  foregoing  observations,  the  foUowing  reflections 
are  naturally  suggested. 

1.  Since  divine  truth  is  the  means,  which  God  has  appointed  to  sanc¬ 
tify  his  people,  and  prepare  them  for  heaven,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
correct  opinions,  on  the  subject  of  religion  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
If  God  has  revealed  a  system  of  truth  to  us,  for  our  salvation,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  it  to  be  the  means  of  sanctifying  and  preparing  us  for  heaven, 
it  is  certainly  of  the  highest  importance,  that  we  should  embrace  it. 
And  we  must  embrace  it  just  as  it  is  revealed.  We  have  no  liberty  to 
alter  or  pervert  a  single  article.  If  we  do  it,  we  must  do  it  at  the  risk 
of  losing,  forever,  the  important  efiect,  for  which  it  was  given  us.  If 
any  particular  truths  are  not  agreeable  to  the  temper  of  our  hearts,  it 
is  because  our  hearts  are  not  right,  the  temper  of  them  is  wrong,  and 
wicked.  If,  then,  we  would  be  sanctified  by  these  truths,  instead  of 
laboring  to  disbelieve  them,  to  do  them  away,  or  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  in  their  room,  which  is  more  agreeable,  we  ought  to  believe 
them,  and  become  reconciled  to  them.  Instead  of  changing  truth,  that 
it  may  please  our  hearts,  we  should  change  our  hearts,  that  they  may 
be  pleased  with  truth.  Otherwise,  we  shall  never  be  sanctified,  and 
the  prayer  of  Christ,  “  sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,”  will  never 
be  answered,  in  respect  to  us.  Instead  of  being  sanctified  by  the  truth, 
we  shall  reject  it,  embrace  errors,  fall  under  the  power  of  delusions, 
and  perish  forever.  It  is  not  every  instance  of  religious  opinion^  which 
tends  to  promote  sanctification.  It  is  the  belief  of  divinely  inspired 
truth  which  has  this  efiect. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  or  dangerous,  than  the  maxim, 
which  some  have  adopted,  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  what  a 
man  believes.  And,  indeed,  nothing  can  ofier  a  higher  or  more  direct 
affront  to  the  divine  law-giver.  Has  he  committed  to  us  a  system  of 
divine  truth,  and  commanded  us  to  believe  and  obey  it,  when  it  is,  re¬ 
ally  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  we  believe  it  or  not?  Certainly, 
no  sentiment  can  be  advanced,  which  casts  more  direct  contempt  upon 
the  author  of  truth.  And  unless  we  believe  the  truth,  shall  we  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  obey  it  ?  Unless  we  believe  the  u^hole,  shall  we  obey  the  whole  ? 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  greater  absurdity  than  to  pretend  to  obey  all 
God  has  revealed,  while  we  profess  an  indifference  about  believing 
all.  The  truth  is,  men  never  obey  more  than  they  believe.  The 
man,  who  is  indifferent  about  believing ^  will  always  be  found  equally  in¬ 
different  about  obeying.  There  is  always  a  connection  between  a  man’s 
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principles  and  his  practice.  No  man,  unless  bis  principles  are  good, 
will  be  uniform,  in  the  exhibition  of  good  practice.  A  man,  whose 
principles  are  bad,  will  exhibit  a  bad  practice.  A  man,  who  has  no 
religious  principles,  will  have  no  religious  practice.  No  proposition 
can  be  plainer.  It  applies  to  every  other  subject,  as  weU.as  to  religion. 

A  philosopher  will  practise  accor&ng  to  his  theories.  So  will  a  poli¬ 
tician,  a  physician,  a  farmer,  and  every  other  rational  being.  If  prin¬ 
ciples  do  not  influence  practice,  they  are  of  no  use  ;  and  of  conse¬ 
quence,  man  might  as  well  be  an  irrational  animal.  To  say,  then,  th^t  it 
is  of  but  little  consequence  what  a  man  believes,  is  in  effect,  the  same 
as  saying,  it  is  of  but  little  consequence  what  a  man  practises.  Every 
attempt,  therefore,  to  depress  the  standard  of  religious  belief,  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  depress  the  standard  of  religious  practice.  If,  then,  it  is  the 
province  of  truth  to  sanctify  the  heart,  it  must  be  the  province  of  er¬ 
ror  to  deprave  and  corrupt  it.  If  embracing  the  truth  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  holy  dispositions,  embracing  error  must  have  a  tendency  to 
cherish  corrupt  dispositions.  If  believing  truth  imposes  restraints  up¬ 
on  wickedness,  believing  error  must  have  a  tendency  to  remove  such 
restraints.  If  the  belief  of  truth  furnishes,  light  by  which  a  man  may 
direct  his  steps  in  the  way  of  life,  believing  error  must  create  dark¬ 
ness,  by  walUng  in  which,  a  man  may  go  down  to  destruction,  without 
being  aware  of  Us  danger. 

2.  Since  it  is  the  province  of  truth  to  sanctify  the  heart,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  a  faithful  minister  will  be  very  anxious  to  preach  the 
whole  truth.  If  be  loves  his  people,  feels  friendly  to  their  best  inter¬ 
est,  desires  to  promote  their  sanctification,  and  believes  that  it  is 
through  the  truth,  that  mankind  are  to  be  sanctified,  he  will  certainly 
be  very  desirous  of  preaching  the  whole  truth.  He  will  faithfully 
preach  the  whole  truth,  because  he  loves  his  people,  and  desires  that 
they  should  enjoy  all  the  means  of  sanctification,  which  God  has  ap¬ 
pointed.  If  he  should  learn  that  some  truths  are  peculiarly  offensive 
to  some  of  Us  hearers,  this  circumstance,  when  known,  will  be  so  far 
from  deterring  him  from  preacUng  the  offensive  truths,  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  operate  as  a  strong  reason,  why  he  should  preach 
them ;  that  Us  people  may  become  reconciled  to  them,  be  sanctified 
by  them,  and  so  be  prepared  for  heaven.  Hence, 

3.  It  may  be  inferred,  that  if  people  duly  considered  the  importance 
of  divine  truth,  they  would  never  complain  of  ministers  for  preacUng 
it.  They  would  readily  see,  that  a  mmister,  who  believes  the  truth  is 
necessary  to  sanctify  his  people,  and  at  the  same  time  is  indifferent  and 
careless  about  preaching  it,  must  be  equally  indifferent  and  careless 
about  their  salvation.  They  would  see,  that  he  who  discovers  most 
anxiety  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  and  in  the  plainest  manner,  really 
discovers  most  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  his  people.  He  discovers 
most  love  for  their  immortal  interests.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if 
people  duly  considered  this  subject,  they  would  not  fiiil  to  esteem  those 
who  appear  most  faithful  in  preacUng  the  truth,  most  UgUy  in  love, 
for  their  work’s  siike. 

4.  Since  it  is  the  province  of  divine  truth  to  sanctify  the  heart,  and 
prepare  the  soul  for  heaven  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  highest  oflice  of 
benevolence,  which  man  can  render  to  Us  fellow  man,  is  to  furnish  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  And  what  a  powerful 
claim  upon  our  compassion  towards  heatbeifs,  who  are  perisU^  in  sin, 
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without  the  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  does  this 
consideration  present  I  Compassionate  reader,  give  to  the  heathen  what 
you  will  of  the  world ;  give  them  crowns  and  kingdoms  ;  yea,  give 
them  a'  world  like  this,  and  your  gift  is  comparatively  nothing.  They 
must  soon  die  and  leave  it.  But  give  them,  the  Bible  ;  give  them  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  ;  give  them  a  knowledge  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  and 
your  gift  is  valuable  ;  it  is  the  pearl  of  great  price,  a  treasure  from 
which  death  cannot  separate  them,  which  shall  endure  when  the  sun 
and  moon  shall  have  spent  their  beams  ;  it  is  a  treasure  eternal  in  the 
heaveiis.” 


FOR  THE  EVANGELIST. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  AND  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  LAW  AND  THE 

GOSPEL. 

The  dispensations  under  which  mankind  have  been  successively  pla¬ 
ced  are  two— the  law  and  the  gospeL  ,  To  understand  these  dispensa¬ 
tions,  particularly  wherein  they  differ  and  agree,  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  candidate  for  eternity.  It  is  the  desi^  of  the  present  paper  to 
exhibit  this  difference  and  agreement,  in  several  particulars. 

1 .  The  law  and  the  gospel  agree  in  requiring  a  perfect  righteousness, 
including  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law,  as  the  ground  or  consideration, 
on  which  a  man  is  justified.  But  they  differ  in  respect  to  the  person  by 
whom  that  perfect  righteousness  is  to  be  presented. 

The  law  demands  a  perfect  obedience  in  order  to  a  man’s  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  that  obedience  must  be  rendered  by  himself.  This  constitu¬ 
tion  admits  of  no  substitute.  The  language  of  the  law  is,  the  man  that 
doeth  them” — ^the  duties  enjoined  by  the  law — shall  live  in  them.” 
But  upon  failure,  he  falls  of  course  under  the  curse,  and  under  that  curse 
remains.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  his  relief.  It  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  mercy,  thinks  nothing  of  mercy  ;  but  even  while  the  sinner  is  sin- 
.king  in  despair, it  continues  unpityingly  to  proclaim,  ^‘Cursed is  the 
man,  who  continues  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to 
to  do  them.”  , 

But  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  are  different.  The 
gospel  does,  indeed,  agree  with  the  law  in  requiring  a  perfect  right¬ 
eousness  ;  but  it  admits  the  righteousness  of  another,  in  behalf  of  ihe 
sinner.  It  requires  that  the  law  should  be  obeyed,  but  it  does  not. re¬ 
quire  the  sinner  to  obey  it,  as  ihe  ground  of  his  justification.  If  it  did, 
his  justification  would  be  forever  hopeless.  But  instead  of  the  perfect 
personal  obedience  of  the  sinner,  it  accepts  of  the  perfect,  and  infinite¬ 
ly  meritorious  obedience  of  a  Redeemer.  Hence  the  language  of  the 
gospel  is,  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  to  every  one 
that  believeth.”*  , 

2.  These  two  constitutions,  the  law  and  the  gospel,  agree  in  enjoin¬ 
ing  it  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man,  to  obey  the  law  perfect¬ 
ly,  and  condemn  him  for  every  instance  in  which  he  fails. 

♦  Fora  more  full  discussion  of  the  important  subject  of  transferring  personal 
righteousness  from  one  moral  agent  te  another,  the  rmer  is  referred  to  Burge  on 
Atonement.  Ed. 
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•  That  such  obedience  is  required  by  the  law,  will  not  be  questioned, 
except  by  those,  who  contend  that  the  law  is  set  aside  by  the  gospel. 
But  says  an  apostle,  Do  we  make  void  the  law  by  faith  By  intre^u- 
cingthe  gospel  to  the  sinner,  do  we  abrogate  the  law  ? — “  God  forbid : 
yea,  we  establish  the  law.”  And  our  Saviour  had  before  said  the  same 
thing.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  ere  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
law  shall  fail.”  This  declaration  too,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  made 
at  the  very  time,  when  he  was  proclaiming  the  gospel,  in  all  its  mercy 
and  in  all  Its  liberty.  And,  moreover,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  law  cannot 
be  set  aside.  While  God  is  what  he  is,  and  occupies  the  throne,  it 
must  be  the  duty  of  every  subject  on  his  footstool  to  obey  his  will. 

But  some,  perhaps,  will  imagine  that  if  the  gospel  has  not  wholly 
set  aside  the  law,  still  it  apologizes  for  the  imperfections  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  permits  men,  in  a  degree  at  least,  to  consult  their  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  inclinations.  The  gospel  apologizing  for  human  frailty  I  the 
gospel  permitting  men  to  consult  their  inclinations  !  Was  Christ,  then, 
whq  promulgated  the  gospel,  the  messenger  of  sin  ?  Did  he  come  to  re¬ 
duce  the  demands  of  God  to  lower  dimensions  ?  Has  he  made  that  not 
sin,  which,  before  his  advent,  was  sin  ?— or  that  which  was  then  of  a 
scarlet  hue  and  crimson  die,  of  less  deeper  shades  ?  Does  the  gospel, 
then,  countenance  men  in  sin  ?  Does  it  apologize  for  rebellion  ?  Has 
it  weakened  the  authority  of  God  ? — narrowed,  and  neariy,  or  in  any 
degree,  annihilated  the  obligations  of  dependent  beings  ?  The  gospel 
does  not  indeed  require  the  sinner  to  be  perfect,  in  order  to  justifica¬ 
tion  ;  it  accepts  him,  although  sinful,  if  he  repent  and  believe  in  Christ. 
But  not  a  whisper  is  heard  from  the  oracles  of  God,  that  the  gospel  was 
ever  designed  to  weaken  t^  demands  of  the  law,  or  give  the  least  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  workers  of  iniquity.  In  this  important  point  the 
law  and  the  gospel4>erfectly  agree. 

3.  The  law  and  the  gospel  a^ee  in  making  personal  holiness  neces¬ 
sary  to  eternal  life  ;  but  diey  differ  in  respect  to  the  ground  or  reason, 
of  that  necessity.  . 

Personal  holiness  is  necessary  to  eternal  life,  whether  that  life  be  the 
reward  of  perfect  obedience,  or  the  gift  of  God  ;  because  to  enjoy  holy 
objects,  one  must  himself  be  holy.  Heaven  is  the  seat  of  holiness,  and 
such  only  as  are  holy  can  relish  either  its  pleasures  or  its  worship.  So 
then,  whether  one  attains  to  heavenly  felicity  by  the  law,  or  the  gos¬ 
pel,  he  must  be  personally  holy.  Thus  far  these  two  constitutions 
agree. 

But  in  another  respect  they  difEer.  By  the  legal  constitution,  peiv 
sonal  holiness  is  essential  to  salvation  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  that 
salvation.  But  by  the  gospel  scheme,  personal  holiness  is  not  necessa¬ 
ry,  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  salvation.  In  the  matter  of  justification^ 
the  moral  character  of  the  sinner  is  out  of  view.  The  sinner  is  justi¬ 
fied  solely  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  in  which  he  be¬ 
comes  interested  by  iaith.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  justified  sinner 
is  in  a  degree  holy,  since  justification  and  sanctification  always  accom¬ 
pany  each  other.  But  sanctification,  or  personal  holiness,  is  not  the 
procuring  cause  of  justification,  and  in  this  view  has  no  concern  with  it. 
The  law  and  the  gospel  agree,  then,  in  making  personal  holiness  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  heaven ;  but  they  differ  in  nudung  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  a  title  to  heaven.  The  title  is  conferred,  under  the  gospel 
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constitution,  not  because  we  are  holy,  but  because  we  are  interested 
in  the  righteosness  of  Christ. 

4.  The  law  and  the  gospel  differ  in  respect  to  the  connection  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  first  and  subsequent  acts  of  obedience. 

Under  the  law  there  was  no  established  connection.  For  example^ 
the  continuance  of  Adam  in  obedience  to  God,  during  the  first  day,  or 
week  of  his  existence,  was  no  evidence,  and  furnished  no  security,  that 
he  would  continue  obedient  any  longer.  God  never  promised  Adam 
to  enable  him  to  persevere  in  a  course  of  holiness.*  But  it  was  under¬ 
stood,  that  although  created  holy,  he  was  liable  to  fall. 

In  the  gospel,  however,  an  established  connection  between  the  first 
act  of  obedience  and  perseverance,  is  recognized  and  guarantied.  He 
that  exercises  true  faith  will  continue  to  exercise  it.  He  that  loves 
now  will  continue  to  love.  He  that  has  beugn  to  walk  towards  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  will  continue  his  journey,  until  he  reaches  that 
country.  Not  however,  because  of  any  existing  physical  necessity  that 
he  should  do  thus — for  at  all  times  he  has  natural  power  to  swerve  from 
the  faith — ^but  he  is  kept  by  promise.  His  perseverance  is  a  part  of 
the  covenant,  and  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  gospel  constitution. 

A  ibundation  is  now  laid  for  several  remarks  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  this  paper. 

1 .  F rom  the  comparison  instituted  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
it  is  evident  that  the  gospel  is  the  only  basis  of  hope  to  the  sinner. 

The  language  of  the  law  is  explicit,  that  it  justifies  no  one,  except  he 
fulfil  it.  This  is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite.  Upon  the  basis  of 
law,  then,  how  can  the  sinner  hope  ?  He  has  violated  that  law,  and  lies 
under  its  awful  curse  ?  By  what  means  is  that  curse  to  be  removed  ?* 
Will  the  sinner  attempt  to  repair  the  mischief  he  has  wrought  ?  Does 
he  hope  by  works  of  supererogation,  to  supply  past  deficiencies,  and* 
thus  to  escape  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law  ?  But  this  is  impos-* 
sible.  The  law  demands  all  the  service,  within  his  compass.  Works* 
of  supererogation,  therefore,  do  not  and  cannot  exist.  But  were  they* 
possible,  where,  we  ask  where  is  the  evidence  that  God  would  now  ac¬ 
cept  them  ?  No  provision  is  made  in  the  legal  constitution  for  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  ;  and  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  charter,  the*  sinner  could 
claim  DO  benefit  from  them.  In  a  word,  the  law  demands  a  perfect 
obedience,  and  with  nothing  short  of  this  will  it  be  satisfied.  Upon  the 
least,  be  it  only  a  momentaiy  interruption  of  obedience,  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  passes  upon  the  sinner,  without  even  a  suggestion  that 
relief  is  possible.  If,  then,  either  of  these  constitutions  doesfumish  re¬ 
lief  it  must  be  the  gospel. 

And  we  are  sure  it  is  the  gospel  for  another  reason  suggested  by  this 
subject.  This  scheme  was  inti^uced  subsequently  to  the  law,  and  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  way  to  glory  by  the  legal  constitution  was 
closed.  Upon  the  apostacy,  this  constitution  was  abrogated,  because  it 
was  no  longer  subservient  to  man’s  salvation.  *  Had  it  been  sufficient, 
why  should  another  scheme  have  been  introduced  ?  Why  so  costly  a 
system  have  been  devised  ?  Why  should  the  Son  of  God  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  musdered,  to  the  foul  disgrace  of  this  earth  ?  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  gospel,  then,  is  proof  complete,  that  the  legal  constitu* 
tion  was  no  longer  competent  to  effect  man’s  salvation.  And  with  this, 
the  language  of  inspiration  accords — What  the  law  could  not  do,  in 
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that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.” 

2.  From  this  comparison  of  the  law  with  the  gospel,  it  may  further¬ 
more  be  perceived,  that  the  sinner  who  continues  impenitent  is  as  in¬ 
secure  on  the  basis  of  the  latter,  as  on  that  of  the  former. 

The  law  requires  every  man  to  be  holy,  and  condemns  every  one 
who  is  not  so.  And  is  the  gospel  more  lenient  ?  Is  it  a  scheme  devi¬ 
sed  to  apologize  for  transgression  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that 
grace  may  abound  ?”  asks  an  apostle  :  “  God  forbid.” — “  The  grace 
of  God,  or  the  gospel  of  God  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching 
them” — what !  that  they  may  sin  ?  No,  but  “  that  denying  all  ungodli¬ 
ness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  they  should  live  righteously  and 
godly  in  the  world.”  The  gospel,  then,  no  more  allows  of  sin,  than 
tiie  law.  But  in  every  form  it  condemns  transgression,  and  will  sink 
its  despiser  lower  in  hell  than  even  the  law  itself. 

But  the  sinner  who  continues  impenitent,  is,  on  another  account,  as 
unsafe  on  the  basis  of  the  gospel,  as  on  that  of  the  law. 

Holiness  is  necessary  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  heaven,  whatever  be 
our  title  to  that  felicity.  If  we  merit  heaven,  or  if  we  attain  to  it  by 
the  free  gift  of  God,  holy  afiections,  are  alike  essential.  The  sinner, 
then,  who  retains  his  corrupt  nature,  can  no  more  relish  heavenly  en¬ 
joyment,  if  saved  by  the  gospel,  than  if  saved  by  the  law.  Admitting 
that  by  means  of  the  one,  he  might  receive  a  title  to  glory,  which  he  could 
not  receive  by  the  other,  still  that  title  would  be  of  no  value  whatever, 
unless  he  were  personally  holy.  The  title  might  be  good,  but  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  it  would  be  impossible. 

3.  From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  we  may 
learn  the  superiority  of  the  sinner’s  condition  under  the  latter,  to  his 
condition  under  the  former. 

Under  the  law,  we  have  seen  the  subject  at  all  times  exposed  to  fall 
and  perish.  Previous  obedience  lumished  no  security  that  he  would 
persevere.  Hence  he  might  have  continued  his  holy  course  through 
the  long  period  of  antediluvian  life,  and  finally  have  apostatized. 

But  it  is  the  part  of  the  gospel  to  provide  for  the  perseverance  of  all 
that  embrace  it.  It  does  not,  indeed,  prevent  transgression  ;  but  it 
provides  that  he  that  does  transgress  shall  repent  ;  he  that  falls,  shall 
rise.  The  liie  of  the  believer  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  nothing 
shall  separate  him  from  the  glory  prepared  for  him.  Snch  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  gospel,  and  such  its  great  superiority  to  the  law. 

In  conclm  lOn,  we  add  a  word  ol' admonition  to  our  readers.  Remem¬ 
ber,  then,  we  pray  you,  that  reasonable  as  the  demands  of  the  law  are, 
you  will  never  fulfil  them.  On  the  contrary,  if  impenitent,  your  trans¬ 
gressions  are  as  unceasing  as  the  minutes  are  in  their  flight.  Moreo¬ 
ver,  you  are  now  under  the,  curse.  Your  sentence  of  condemnation  is 
already  passed.  Tell  us,  then,  impenitent  friends,  what  you  propose 
to  do  ?  Are  you  yet  so  infatuated,  as  to  hope  to  attain  to  heavenly  feli- 
pHy,by  alife  of  imperfect  obedience  ?  Will  you  venture  into  eternity, 
despising  that  gospel,  which,  as  God  is  true^  is  now  the  only  foundation 
upon  wt^h  you  can  securely  rest  ?  We  Imow  not,  indeed,  what  you 
will  do ;  but  we  do  know  what  one  has  done.  We  know  what  Paul  has 
done.  We  open  our  Bible,  and  after  reading  of  the  wonders  he 
wrought,  among  “  barbarians,  Scythians,  bond  and  free” — after  read¬ 
ing  of  his  benevolence,  heroism,  fortitude,  and  patience,  until  our  soul 
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is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  man— we  see  this  champion  bending  in  all 
the  simplicity  of  a  child,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  exclaiming  in  the  \ 
holiest  devotion*,  God  forbid,  that  1  should  glory,  save  in  this  cross —  | 
in  the  gospel — of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.”  | 


FOR  THE  EVANGELIST. 

'  LOVE  TO  MEN. 

LOVE  TO  GOD  MOST  OBVIOUSLY  MANIFESTED  BY  A  DISPLAY  OP  LOVE  TO* 

WARDS  MEN. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  how  shall  I  know  whether  I  love  God  ? 
Very  commonly,  and  without  doubt  very  judiciously,  this  momentous 
question  is  answered,  in  the  language  of  an  inspired  apostle,  **  We 
^ow  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death.”  And, 
“  He  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.”  Reference  is  also 
often  made  to  the  declaration  of  Christ,  “  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.”  The  natu¬ 
ral  import  of  these  and  similar  passs^es  seems  evidently  to  be.  That  re¬ 
al  loroe  to  God  will  in  common  cases^  be  most  obviously  manifested^  by  a 
display  of  love  towards  men. 

In  support  of  this  sentiment  the  following  observations  are  submit¬ 
ted. 

1.  Men  have  more  occasions  and  opportunities  of  manifesting  their 
love  towards  their  fellow  creatures,  than  they  have  of  manifesting  it  to¬ 
wards  God.  The  appropriate  expressions  of  love  to  God  consist, 
chiefly,  in  a  devout  performance  of  religious  duties.  Many  of  these, 
however,  are  strictly  of  a  private  nature  ;  and  others  are  appropriate 
merely  to  the  family  circle.  But  if  all  of  the  latter  class,  together  with 
all  which  are  still  more  public,  should  be  performed  daily  and  habitu¬ 
ally,  still  the  requisite  seasons  of  their  occurrence,  would  be  unques¬ 
tionably  less  numerous,  than  the  requisite  instances  of  manifesting  love 
'  to  our  fellow  creatures.  Every  person  has  his  fellow  beings  almost 
continually  about  him,  towards  whom  he  has  duties,  which  ought  to  be 
incessantly  discharged.  He  owes  respect  to  one,  obedience  to  anoth¬ 
er,  justice  to  a  third,  and  charity  to  a  fourth.  He  has  near  relatives, 
worthy  friends,  kind  benefactors,  dependent  children,  and  intimate 
neighl^urs  ;  he  has  those  about  him  who  are  in  circumstances  of  need 
mid  distress  ;  he  has  also  competitors,  rivals,  and  enemies,  towards  all 
of  whom  appropriate  duties  are  to  be  performed.  But  this  is  only  a 
very  partisd  enumeration  of  the  various  relations,  which  subsist  between 
man  and  man.  So  numerous  are  these,  that  every  person  has  almost 
continual  occasion  to  express  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  by  perform- 
ii^  ofiices  of  justice,  kindness,  and  afleetion  towards  his  fellow  men. 
He  who  possesses  a  good  heart  has  what  may  be  termed,  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  opportunity  and  call,  for  the  display  of  it  towards  his  brethren  of 
the  human  family.  And  if  a  man  neglect  all,  or  most  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  ;  if  he  discharge  none*  or  but  few  of  these  duties  ;  if  his  gener¬ 
al  deportment  be  unaccommodatmg,  unkind,  and  unfeeling,  he  affords 
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unequivocal  evidence  against  himself,  that  his  heart  is  bad.  If  his  heart 
were  good,  he  would  be  habitually  doing  good  to  those  around  him.  He 
would  constantly  endeavor  to  render  himself  agreeable  and  useful  to  his 
fellow  men.  Although  a  person  should  be  strict  in  the  outward  dis¬ 
charge  of  religious  duties,  yet  if  he  is  generally  deficient  in  those  due 
to  mankind  ;  if  he  sometimes  shrinks  from  doing  justice  ;  if  he  is  evi<* 
dently  unwilling  to  do  to  others  as  he  would  be  done  by  ;  if  he  seldom 
performs  acts  of  kindness  and  mercy  ;  if  most  of  his  opportunities  of  ben¬ 
efiting  others  are  suffered  to  pass  unimproved ;  if  he  is  obviously  sel¬ 
fish  in  his  affections,  and  discovers  no  love  to  his  neighbour  ;  his  reli¬ 
gious  profession  and  services  are  totally  insufficient  evidence  of  real 
goodness.  Let  such  a  person  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctua¬ 
ry,  and  he  must  be  found  essentially  wanting.  If  a  man,  who  sees  num¬ 
bers  of  his  fellow  creatures  every  day,  and  has  constant  occasion  to 
accommodate  and  help  them,  unfeelingly  neglects  to  do  it,  how  can  he 
be  considered  as  having  love  to  God  ?  Whoso  hath  this  world’s 
goods,  and  seetb  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of 
compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?” 

2.  That  true  love  to  God  may,  generally,  be  manifested  the  most 
clearly,  in  a  display  of  love  to  men,  may  be  argued  from  the  considera¬ 
tion,  that  men  are  endowed  with  more  power  to  do  good  to  each  other, 
than  they  have  directly  to  glorify  God.  Mankind,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  are  dependent  on  each  other.  By  mutually  endeavoring  to  ac¬ 
commodate,  assist,  and  benefit  each  other,  much  suffering  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  much  enjoyment  procured.  As  there  is  constant  occasion^ 
so  there  are  innumerable  ways,  in  which  they  may  render  each  other 
service.  Every  one,  if  rightly  disposed,  has  the  means  of  being  ex¬ 
tensively  useful.  The  strong  and  healthy  may  confer  great  benefit  up¬ 
on  others,  by  their  kind  and  generous  service.  The  wise  and  experi¬ 
enced  may  do  great  good  by  giving  instruction,  caution,  and  advice. 
The  rich  mav  render  themselves  extensively  useful,  by  a  charitable 
distribution  of  property,  in  works  of  kindness  and  love.  Let  any  per¬ 
son,  though  bis  station  be  only  in  the  common  grade  of  life,  and  his 
means  no  more  than  those  of  the  common  class,  fix  his  heart  upon  the 
object  of  doing  good,  and  devote  himself  intensely  to  the  work,  and  un¬ 
expected  ways  will  constantly  open  before  him  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  beloved  object ;  his  abilities  will  increase,  and  his  usefulness  be¬ 
come  great.  But  a  man  cannot  be  profitable  to  God,  as  he  that  is  wise 
may  be  profitable  to  himself,  and  to  his  fellow  creatures.  By  peribrm- 
ing  religious  duties,  a  person  may  honor  and  glorify  the  divine  Creator  ; 
but  by  doing  this  he  cannot  confer  benefits  upon  the  Almighty  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Deity^  like  those  which  he  is  able  to  confer  upon  mankind. 

3.  A  person  may  glorify  God  as  much  by  performing  relative  and  so-  ' 
cial  duties,  as  by  the  services  of  religion.  F or  the  principal  means  of 
glorifying  God  is  that  of  yielding  obedience  to  his  commands.  This 
is  the  love  ofGod  that  we  keep  ffis  commandments.”  Behold  to  obey 
is  better  than  sacrifice.”  But  a  great  part  of  the  commands  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  God  are  those,  which  enjoin  moral  and  relative  duties,  when 

I  a  certain  ruler  came  to  Jesus,  saying,  Good  Miister,  what  good  things 
shall  I  do  that  1  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?”  our  Lord  said  unto  him,  If 
thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments — Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder,  nor  commit  adultery,  nor  steal,  nor  bear  false  witness  ;  honor 
thy  father  and  mother — love  thy  neighbour  a^  thyself — and  if  thou  wilt 
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be  perfect,  ge  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  gire  to  the  poor,  and  thoa 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven/’  In  giving  instruction  to  this  young 
ruler,  our  Divine  Lord  taught  him,  that  he  must  keep  the  commands 
of  God.  He  then  proceeded  to  specify  a  number  of  them,  and  men¬ 
tioned  several,  all  of  the  moral  and  relative  kind.  By  this,  however, 
he  did  not  mean  to  signify,  that  religious  duties  are  not  indispensably 
necessary.  But  he  certainly  must  have  intended  to  teach,  that  the  per^ 
formance  of  duties  to  mankind,  constitute  an  important  part  of  obedience 
.to  God.  Surely,  then,  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  Christians  may 
exhibit  clear  and  bright  evidence  of  love  to  God.  > 

4.  A  full  performance  of  relative  and  moral  duties  requires,  generally, 
more  exertion  and  sacrifice,  than  the  performance  of  those  that  immedi¬ 
ately  and  solely  respect  religion.  I  say,  generally,  because  it  is  not  the 
case  universally.  For  in  times  of  persecution,  a  mere  profession  of  re¬ 
ligion  has  subjected  multitudes  to  the  axe,  the  gibbet,  and  the  stake. 
These  were  sacrifices  greater  than  the  performance  of  relative  duties 
^er  requires.  But,  in  common  times,  when  a  spirit  of  persecution  it 
not  suffered  to  prevail,  and  Christians  may  sit  under  their  own  vines  and 
fig  trees,  having  none  to  make  them  afraid,  a  mere  profession  of  reli¬ 
gion  costs,  comparatively  nothing  ;  while  a  faithful  imitation  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  benevolence  of  him,  who  went  about  doing  good,  would  cost  much. 
To  every  person,  who  candidly  reflects  -on  the  subject,  it  must  be  ap- 
apparent,  that  it  is  a  much  more  difii<5ult  thing,  todojustidls  perfectly, 
and  to  practise  charity  eminently,  than  it  is  merely  to  profess  religion, 
and  lead  a  life  outwardly  irreproachable,  by  an  apparently  devout  ob¬ 
servance  of  its  external  solemnities.  A  person  may  profess  faiUi  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  ;  he  may  punctually  attend  upon  religious  ordi¬ 
nances  ;  he  may  pray,  exhort,  and  preach  with  carefulness  and  zeal  ; 
he  may  be  sound  and  orthodox  in  his  sentiments  ;  he  may  do  all  this 
with  but  little  self-denial  or  benevolence.  A  man  may  be  outwardly 
religious,  at  very  small  expense.  But  he  cannot  be  full  aiid  exemplary 
in  discharging  moral  duties,  without  having  it  cost  him  much.  He,  who 
does  to  others,  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him  ;  who,  if  it  is  possible^ 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  lives  peaceably  with  all  men  ;  who  learns  not  to 
resist  evil ;  who  gives  without  expecting  to  receive  a  recompense  ; 
who  carefully  abstains  from  all  wrath,  clamor,  envy,  and  revenge  ;  who 
bridles  his  tongue,  and  speaks  no  needless  harm )  who  is  kind,  gener¬ 
ous,  and  bountiful  to  the  extent  of  his  ability ;  who  improves  every 
practicable  opportunity  to  assist  his  neighbour ;  hei  who  does  all  this^ 
performs  an  arduous  and  difficult  work.  He  must,  indeed,  be  spiritu- 
^ly  awake, 'and  constantly  encountering  the  difficulties  of  self-denid.  To 
be  a  hypocrite  in  religion  is  to  profess  its  doctrines  without  perform¬ 
ing  its  duties.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  our  Saviour’s  day,  were 
hypocrites.  They  were  exceedinly  strict,  in  many  of  their  religious 
observances;  but  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice, 
mercy,  and  the  love  of  God.  The  Israelites,  generally,  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah,  were  also  hypocrites.  They,  too,  were  much  more  correct  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  than  they  were  in  their  moral  conduct. 
They  presented  a  multitude  of  sacrifices  to  the  Lord.  He  was  full  of 
burnt  offerings,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts.  But  their  hands,  at  the  same 
time,  were  full  of  blood.  Their  princes  were  rebellious,  and  compan¬ 
ions  of  thieves— every  one  loved  gifts,  and  followed  after  rewards  ;  they 
did  not  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  nor 
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plead  for  the  widow.  And,  again,  they  are  represented  as  seeking 
God  daily,  and  delighting  to  know  his  ways,  as  a  people  that  did  right¬ 
eousness,  and  forsook  not  the  ordinances  of  their  God;  as  having  fast- 
ted  and  afflicted  their  soul.  But,  with  regard  to  morals,  they  were 
greatly  deficient.  They  fasted  for  strife  and  debate,  and  to  smite  with 
the  fist  of  wickedness.  On  another  occasion,  God  thus  addressed  that 
people  :  “  I  will  not  reprove  for  sacrifices,  or  thy  burnt  offerings  to 
have  been  continually  before  me.  Thou  hatest  instruction,  andcastest 
my  words  behind  thee.  Thou  consentedst  with  the  thief,  and  hast 
been  partaker  with  adulterers  ;  thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil,  and  thy 
tongue  frameth  deceit ;  thou  sittest  and  speakest  against  thy  brother.” 
This  degenerate  people  were  apparently  religious,  without  any  thing 
like  practical  holiness.  And  this  has  been  the  case  with  multitudes  in 
different  ages  of  the  world.  And  this  fact  itself  evinces,  that  the  full 
performance  of  moral  and  relative  duties  requires  more  exertion  and 
sacrifice,  than  a  mere  profession  of  religion,  together  with  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  some  of  its  external  solemnities.  This  clearly  shows  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  good  works,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  faith  ; — the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  habitual  manifestation  of  our  love  to  mankind,  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  evidence  of  our  love  to  God. 

5.  In  the  holy  scriptures,  the  character  of  good  men,  and  the  terms 
of  acceptance  with  God,  and  justification  before  him,  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  described  and  set  forth,  by  reference  to  moral  than  to  religious 
duties. 

In  the  fifteenth  Psalm,  David  advances  this  inquiry  :  Who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tqbemacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?”  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  an  answer,  and  says,  He  that  walketh  uprightly,, 
and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart.  He 
that  backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour, 
nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  Us  neighbour.  In  whose  eyes,  a 
vile  person  is  contemned ;  but  he  honoreth  them  that  fear  the  Lord. 
He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not.  He  that  putteth 
not  out  his  money  to  usury,  nor  taketh  reward  a^nst  the  innocent. 
He  that  doeth  these  things,  shall  never  be  moved.”  Now,  although 
David  could  not  mean,  that  these  things  constitute  a  complete  dis¬ 
charge  of  all  duties,  that  religion,  essentidly,  consists  in  mere  acts  of 
mordity  ;  yet  he  evidently  must  have  meant,  that  these  things  fur¬ 
nish  good  evidence  of  a  truly  righteous  man,  and  constitute  clearer 
and  better  proof  of  a  holy  and  sanctified  heart,  than  a  mere  profession, 
unattended  hj  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  can  possibly  do. 

In  describing  the  fast  which  God  had  chosen,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
represents  it,  as  consisting  in  loosing  the  bands  of  wickedness,  undoing 
heavy  burdens,  letting  the  oppressed  go  free,  dealing  one^Si  bread  tq 
the  hungry,  bringing  in  the  poor  that  are  cast  out,  covering  the  naked, 
not  and  hiding  one’s  self  from  his  fellow  creatures^  These  actions, 
and  this  course  of  life,  would  be  the  plainest  index  of  a  holy  heart. 

Our  Saviour,  in  representing  the  terms  on  which  some  of  mankind 
will  be  justified,  and  others  condenmed,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  mere- 
W  specifies,  in  different  forms,  works  of  chariW  and  benevolence. 
The  king  shall  say  to  them  on  the  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed,  for 
I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat  ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  drink ;  1  was  a  stranger^  and  ye  took  luo  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  cloth¬ 
ed  me  ;  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  ;  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me,” 
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Our  Lord  could  not  have  intended  to  teach,  that  charity  to  the  poor,  in 
its  various. operations,  is  the  only  virtue  requisite  to  justification. 
Still,  howeyer,  unless  he  did  intend  to  represent  such  charity,  as  being 
one  of  the  fairest  fruits,  and  clearest  evidences,  of  a  holy  and  sancti¬ 
fied  heart,  it'  is  certainly  hard  to  see  any  propriety  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation. 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  one  of  his  general  descriptions  of  the  sins, 
which  will  exclude  men  from  heaven,  confines  himself,  with  only  one 
exception,  to  those  of  immorality.  “  Know  ye  not,’.’  says  he,  “  that 
the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Be  not  decei¬ 
ved,  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate, 
nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous, 
nor  drunkard^  nor  extortioners,  nor  revilers,  shall  inherit  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  In  enumerating  the  particular  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  the  same  apostle  chiefly  notices  instances  of 
moral  and  immoral  conduct.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  temperance,  and  meekness. 
The  works  of  the  flesh,  are  adultery,  fornication,  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
hatred,  variance,  emulation,  wrath,  striie,  sedition,  riots,  envyings, 
murders,  drunkenness^  reyellings,  and  such  like.* 

The  apostle  James,  in  giving  a  definition  of  true  religion,  says,  that 
it  consists  in  visiting  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction, 
and  in  keeping  one’s  self  unspotted  from  the  world. 

From  these  representations,  we  are,  doubtless,  authorized  to  un¬ 
derstand,  that  freedom  from  outward  iniquity,  joined  with  a  ready  and 
faithful  performance  of  the  various  offices  of  benevolence,  towards 
all  who  need  our  help,  constitutes  the  most  natural  expression,  and  the 
fairest  proof,  that  our  profession  is  sincere,  our  faith  sound,  and  our 
hearts  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Christian  readers,  the  foregoing  observation,  if  correct,  furnish 
you  a  good  rule,  by  which  to  try  your  own  characters.  How  do  you 
feel  and  conduct  towards  your  fellow  men  ?  Does  your  conduct 
show,  that  you  love  your  neighbour  as  you  do  yourselves  ?  Do  you 
fender  to  every  one  his  due  ?  Are  you  uniformly  upright,  strictly 
just,  and  thoroughly  honest  ?  Is  the  law  of  kindness  written  upon 
your  hearts  ?  Are  you  faithful  to  fulfil  the  duties  you  owe  to  all  your 
connections,  whether  in  family,  society,  or  state  ?  Have  you  done  as 
much  to  help  the  needy,  and  relieve  the  distressed,  as  the  claims  of 
benevolence  could  reasonably  demand  ?  Is  there  no  one,  who  can 
say  you  have  injured  him,  either  in  his  person,  reputation,  or  proper¬ 
ty  ?  If  you*  can  safely  answer  all  these  interrogatories  in  your  favor, 
with  good  evidence,  that  your  conduct  has  not  been  prompted  by  sor^ 
did  and  selfish  motives,  you  certainly  Have  reason  to  hope,  that  your 
hearts  are  good,  and  that  you  shall  find  favor  with  God  ? 

*  The  importance  of  being  uniformly  righteous  is  also  obvious.  If 
you  have,  or  seem  to  havej  some  single' virtue,  which  appears  to  stand 
alone,  in  your  moral  character,  beware  of  placing  much  dependence 
upon  it.  If  you  hope,  on  the  ground  of  a  character  so^  greatly  defi¬ 
cient,  you  are  most  assuredly  deceived.  You  liave,  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  you  are  destitute  of  saving  goodne^.  Although  you 
have  the  apparent  grace  of  faith,  yet,  since  it  exists  alone,  it  is.  evi¬ 
dently  spurious,  and  can  never  give  you  a  title  to  salvation.  Let  us 
hear  an  inspired  apostle  on  this  subject :  “  What  doth  it  profit,  my 
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brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  can 
faith  save  him  ?  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye 
warmed  and  filled ;  notwithstanding,  ye  ^ve  them  not  those  things 
which  are  neediul  to  the  body,  what  doth  it  profit  ?  Even  so  faith,  if 
it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone.*’ 

But,  perhaps,  your*  character  is  commendable  for  good  works  and 
exemplary  morality,  while,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  destitute  of  faith 
and  religion.  If  this  is  the  case  with  you,  your  character  is  also  essen¬ 
tially  wanting.  For,  if  you  had  true  love  to  God,  you  would  certainly 
believe  in  him,  and  worship  him.  And  if  destitute  of  time  love  to  God, 
you  are  also  destitute  oflove  to  mankind,  and  all  your  morality  is  unsound 
and  superficial.  Attend,  then,  to  the  motives  from  which  you  act,  and  see 
that  the  temper  of  your  heart  is  right,  and  give  all  diligence,  to  add  to 
your  faith,  virtue  ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge  ;  and  to  knowledge, 
temperance  ;  and  to  temperance,  patience ;  and  to  patience,  godli¬ 
ness  ;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to  brotherly  kin^ess, 
charity  ;  that  doing  all  these  things,  and  abiding  in  them,  ye  be  not 
barren  nor  unfruitful,  neither  defective  nor  inconsistent,  in  your  visi¬ 
ble  character,  that  so  you  may  have  a  good  hope,  a  sure  title  to  sal¬ 
vation,  and  an  abundant  entrance  administered  unto  you,  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

C.  D. 


FOR  THE  EVANGELIST. 

THOUGHTS  ON  A  BIRTHDAY. 

This  day  completes  another  fleeting  year  of  my  probationary  state. 
An  infinite  God  has  given  me  existence.  Immortal  glory  to  his 
Name.  1  look  back,  and  see  that  1  am  but  of  yesterday.  1  am  lost  in 
the  retrospect.  A  few  moments  re-traced,  and  I  was  not.  I  look  for¬ 
ward,  and  am  lost,  also,  in  the  boundless  prospect  of  eternal  duration.' 
Awful  consideration  1  Ages  roll  upon  ages,  divine  purposes  are  exe¬ 
cuting,  the  infinite  Jehovah  glorifies  himself,  in  the  disposal  of  all 
worlds,  and  of  all  the  millions  of  intelligent  beings,  accor^ng  to  the 
counsel  of  bis  own  will ;  and  I  am  still  existing. 

What  is  the  design  or  end  of  my  existence  ?  Important  ques¬ 
tion  !  I  am  intelligent  and  accountable.  I  find  myself  endowed  with 
capacities,  and  favored  with  means,  for  the  knowledge,  love  andepjoy- 
ment  of  God.  I  am  assured  that  he  will  bring  me  to  his  tribund. 
The  design  or  end  of  such  a  creation,  must  necessarily  be  grand 
and  important.  What  can  it  be  ?  Is  it  merely  my  own  hjappiness  ? 
This  end  may  appear  important  to  a  selfish  mortal.  But  what  do  I 
see  in  all  the  Universe  that  is  created  merely  for  itself  ?  Divine 
truth  assures  me,  this  is  not  the  chief  end  of  nw  existence,  or  of  the 
existence  of  any  creature  in  the  universe.  “  For  thy  pleasure,  they 
are  and  were  created.” 

O  my  God,  thou  only  art  light,  and  in  thee  is  no  darkness  at  all. 
Thou  art  love.  With  the  manifestation  of  thy  glorious  perfections, 
my  mind  identifies  the  highest  felicity  of  the  intelligent  universe. 
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.  Thy  glory,  therefore,  must  be  the  grand  end  of  my  existence  ;  any 
*  other  would  be  unworthy  of  thine  infinite  counsels,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  general  good»  In  this  end,  all  holy  beings  acquiesce  and 
rejoice.  The  glory  of  God  I  This  is  the  centre  of  the  moral  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  this,  that  generates,  illuminates,  and  blesses  the  whole. 
For  this  grand  end.  Thrones,  Dominions,  and  Angels  exist  ;  for  this, 
they  bow  before  the  Infinite,  and  fly  to  execute  his  commands  ;  for 
this,  they  strike  their  golden  harps,  and  fill  all  heaven  with  praise.  ' 
For  this,  the  Almighty  hath  spoken  worlds  into  existence.  For  this, 
God  has  amoral  kingdom,  Angels  fall,  become  Devils,  and  rage  and 
tremble.  For  this,  man  is  ^created,  and  tempted,  and  falls.  For 
this,  redemption  by  grace  is  accomplished.  The  Son  of  the  highest, 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  G^,  leaves  the  bosom  of  the  Fath¬ 
er,  becomes  incarnate,  obeys  unto  death,  rises,  ascends,  reigns,  and 
triumphs.  For  this,  the  last  trump  shall  sound,  judgment  proceed, 
and  the  vast  millions  of  intelligences  receive  their  eternal  destinies  ! 
The  glory  of  God !  O  my  soul,  hast  thou  considered'the  *end  of  thy 
creation  ?  Doth  it  please  thee  ?  Art  thou  reconciled  to  this,  or  ' 
wouldst  thou  substitute  some  other  ?  Is  it  thy  choice  to  fall  at  the  feet 
of  the  eternal  majesty,  and  say.  Here  Lord,  I  am  thine,  use  me  for 
thine  own  glory  ;  I  resign  myself  unconditionally  into  thy  hands. 
Am  I  willing  that  the  holy  sovereign  of  the  universe,  should  cQspose  of 
all  his  creatures  according  to  his  own  will,  except  myself  ?  Then  1 
am  a  rebel,  and  would  assume  the  throne  of  omnipotence,  were  it  in 
my  power.  '  What  an  opinion  must  I  have  of  God,  if  I  will  not  trust  my 
all  in  his  hands,  without  making  stipulations !  '  This  is,  verily, 
trusting  myself  more  than  God  ;  &s  is  to  be  afraid  of  Infinite  Per¬ 
fection. 

O  my  soul,  did  the  Son  of  the  Infinite,  the  brightest  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  the  first  bom  of  every  creature,’’  declare  in  presence 
of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  before  he  stooped  to  the  manger  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  *‘Lo,  Icome — ^to  do  thy  will  O  God  and  wilt  thou,  worm  of 
the  dust,  hesitate  a  moment  to  yield  perfect  and  unconditional  submis¬ 
sion  to  Uiat  will  ?  O  my  God,  grant  me  thy  grace  to  find  my  heaven  in 
reconciliation  to  thy  holy  government ;  in  the  active  and  constant  ex¬ 
ertion  of  all  my  powers,  and  the  consecration  of  all  my  possessions  in 
thy  blessed  service. 

I  review  the  path  of  life. '  Alas  !  how  much  of  the  term  of  my  pro¬ 
bationary  state  has  been  worse  than  wasted  in  the  service  of  the 
prince  of  darkness  !  And  since  the  arm  of  infinite  love  was  extended 
to  rescue  my  sinking  soul  from  the  pit  of  death,  how  few  steps  have  I 
taken  in  the  path  of  holiness  ;  how  frequent  my  wanderings  from  my 
lather’s  house  !  How  cold  my  love,  how  wavering  my  trust,  how 
lukewarm  my  zeal !  O  Lord,  unto  me  belongeth  shame  and  confusion 
of  face,  for  against  thee  have  I  sinned.  Pardon  mine  inquity,  O  Lord, 
for  it  is  great. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  SERMON  DELIVERED  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  HON. 

JOHN  TREADWELL,  FORMERLY  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CON¬ 
NECTICUT.  BY  NOAH  PORTER,  PASTOR  OF  THE  FIRST  CHURCH  IN 

FARMINGTON. 

.  s 

Such  a  life,  with  circumstantial  variations,  I  think  you  must  have  an¬ 
ticipated  me  in  saying,  was  that  of  our  venerated  lather  and  friend, 
around  whose  remains  we  are  now  assembled.  That  in  the  various 
employments,  the  important  trusts,  and  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  bis 
life,  the  will  of  God  habitually  presided  over  his  deliberations  and  ac¬ 
tions,  none  of  his  acquaintances  can  doubt.  Firmness  was  a  constitu¬ 
tional  feature  of  his  mind ;  and  this,  chastened  and  subdued  by  divine 
grace,  contributed  to  that  singular  course  of  consistent  and  stedfast  obe¬ 
dience  which  he  pursued. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  early  became  pious.  He  was  dil¬ 
igently  taught  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  childhood ;  in  early  youth 
he  had  an  experimental  conviction  of  his  alienation  from  God ;  and  du¬ 
ring  his  collegiate  years,  his  attention  was  especially  arrested  by  the 
great  subjects  of  the  Gospel,  and  often,  if  not  habitually,  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  them  were  deep  and  affecting.  But  it  was  not  till  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  and  then  with  a  trembling  heart,  and  under  a  severe  > 
dispensation,  which,  in  his  view,  reproved  his  neglect,  that  he  made  a 
public  profession  of  his  faith. . 

His  opinions  on  all  importaht  subjects  were,  as  you  know,  remark¬ 
ably  the  result  of  his  own  deliberations.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  knowing  the  conclusions  of  other  men ;  he  was  not  rash  in  form¬ 
ing  his  own  ;  but  having  established  them  upon  a  sure  basis,  they  were 
always  the  same,  and  always  in  possession.  In  this  manner  were 
formed  and  retained  his  opinions  on  the  great  subjects  of  religion. 
With  respect  to  these,  it  was  his  settled  maxim  to  call  no  man  father 
upon  earth.  With  the  direct  view  of  discovering  the  truth,  he  early 
adopted  the  practice  of  reading  the  Scriptures  with  care,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the’ Epistles  of  Paul.  He  not  unfrequently  read  through  an  epis¬ 
tle  at  a  single  sitting,  that  he  might  discover  the  design  of  the  writer, 
and  the  various  parts  and  connexions  of  the  argument  .  This  course  he 
continued  till,  by  this  means,  with  what  he  experienced  in  his  own 
heart,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  troth  of  that  system  of  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  afterwards  publicly  professed,  and  which  seemed 
to  constitute  the  great  moral  principles  of  bis  distinguished  life.  In  this 
system  he  wu  afterwards  further  enlightened  and  confirmed  by  acare- 
fxil  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Edwardses,  and  other  divines  of  their 
day.  . 

His  devout  and  constant  attendance  upon  the  public  ordinances,  and 
more  retired  social  exercises  of  religion,  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
familiar  remark :  and  it  is  now  mentioned,  that,  with  the  tender  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  scene,  it  may  constrain  your  imitation.  He  gave  this  at¬ 
tendance  because  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  because  he  found 
his  duty  connected  with  his  best  eqoyment  and  improvement.  It  was 
therefore  constant,  and  always  in  season.  Neither  his  advanced  age, 
nor  any  common  darkness  of  the  night,  nor  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
Ror  the  length  of  the  way,  would,  unless  sometimes  combined  with 
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more  serious  inconveniences,  prevent  it.  His  mind  and  heart  also  ap* 
peared  to  be  engaged  in  the  sacred  exercises  of  such  occasions.  Fa¬ 
miliar  as  divine  truth  was  to  his  contemplations,  I  know  not  the  heart 
which  seemed  to  be  more  tenderly  affected,  or  more  highly  entertained 
even  under  the  most  simple  and  unadorned  exhibitions  of  it. 

When  we  see  the  operations  and  resources  of  a  great  mind,  we  are 
apt  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  prodigy  to  be  admired,  than  a  model  to  be 
imitated.  Overlooking  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured  and  en¬ 
riched,  we  rather  complain  of  the  feebleness  of  our  capacity,  than  as¬ 
pire  to  the  eminence  we  admire.  Let  me,  then,  assure  my  youthful 
hearers,  whose  characters  are  yet  to  be  formed,  that  the  great  and  good 
man,  whose  course  is  now  so  honorably  closed,  became  great  as  well  as 
good,  by  a  slow  and  regular  process.  His  first  efforts  at  learning  were, 
at  least  in  his  own  view,  rather  discouraging  than  flattering.  His  per¬ 
ceptions  were  not  rapid  ;  his  imagination  was  not  brilliant ;  his  memo¬ 
ry  was  not  uncommonly  retentive.  His  attainments  wete  rather  the 
result  of  patient  investigation  and  laborious  thought  than  of  rapid  glan¬ 
ces  and  single  efforts  of  mind.  But  he  was  ardent  and  persevering  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  object  which  his  judgment  approved ;  he  was  thor¬ 
ough  in  his  investigation  of  the  subjects  which  he  examined ;  he  was 
frequent  in  reviewing  the  ground  which  he  had  possessed ;  and  thus, 
while  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions  rewarded  his  toil,  they  render¬ 
ed  his  future  acquisitions  continually  more  easy  and  delightful.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  native  texture  of  his  mind  was  more  than  commonly  adapted 
to  clearness  of  discernment  and  strength  of  reasoning  ;  but  it  was  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  that  he  early  became  respectable  in  clas¬ 
sical  learning  and  in  legal  science.  It  was  by  the  same  habits,  contin¬ 
ued  through  all  his  following  years,  that  he  acquired  his  singular  pow¬ 
er  of  distinguishing  truth  and  equity  amidst  the  subtleties  of  deceit,  and 
the  coverings  of  wrong.  It  was  in  this  manner,  and  with  no  splendid 
library,  arid  with  no  advantages  above  what  thousands  of  his  cotempo¬ 
raries  enjoyed,  that  he  united  in  himself,  in  a  perfection  rarely  found, 
the  characters  of  a  jurist,  a  civilian,  and  a  divine. 

With  these  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  he  could  not  fail  to 
be  useful.  Indeed  his  memory  is  associated  with  almost  every  thing 
that  we  enjoy.  In  his  family  his  worth  will  be  deeply  felt  by  the  loss 
it  has  sustained  in  his  death.  No  impression  could  be  more  false  than 
that  which  some  who  were  but  slightly  acquainted  with  hina  seem  to 
have  had,  that  he  was  stoical  and  distant.  So  ardent  was  he  in  his  at¬ 
tachments,  so  tender  in  his  sympathies,  so  instructive,  and,  with  his 
intimate  acquaintances,  so  free  in  his  communications,  so  exemplary  in 
his  deportment,  and  so  rich  and  elevated  in  his  devotional  exercises, 
that  I  am  sure  even  the  resident  stranger  must  have  been  wanting  to 
himself  who  did  not  find  his  bosom  a  sanctuary,  his  wisdom  a  guide,  and 
his  presence  a  joy. 

To  this  town,  and  more  particul^ly  this  society,  he  was  one  of  its 
greatest  blessings  and  its  brightest  ornaments.  In  its  organization  and 
management  of  schools,  in  its  deliberative  assemblies,  in  its  economical 
and  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  and  in  its  most  useful  social  .circles,  he 
had  for  many  years  a  principal  influence.  As  a  magistrate  he  was  “  a 
terror  to  evil  doers  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well;”  as  a  counsellor 
his  house  was  a  frequent  resort;  and  as  a  friend  he  was  open,  faithful, 
sincere  and  constant. 
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But  this  excellent  man  was  destined  for  a  more  extensive  sphere^ 
When  he  had  finished  his  academic  course,  his  own  plans  of  life  seem 
to  have  embraced  nothing  beyond  those  of  a  private  citizen.  Only 
with  the  view  of  acting  usefully  in  that  capacity,  he  began  and  com* 
pleted  a  regular  course  in  the  study  of  law.  For  professional  life  he 
never  supposed  himself  to  be  best  qualified,  nor  did  his  circumstances 
require  it.  But  scarcely  had  he  entered  upon  the  common  employ¬ 
ments  in  which  he  expected  to  spend  his  days,  when  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  the  American  Colonies  commenced,  and  he  was  called  to 
that  career  of  public  service  for  which  Divine  Providence  had  designed 
and  qualified  him.  He  early  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  being  then  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
life,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  of  the  town  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  ;  and  by  successive  elections,  from  that  time  till  1785,  he  was  con¬ 
tinually,  with  the  exception  of  one  session,  a  member  of  the  house. 
He  was  then  elected  one  of  the  assistants  ;  and  to  this  office  was  annu¬ 
ally  chosen  till  the  year  1798,  when  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor.  In  the  autumn  of  1809,on  the  decease  of  Governor  Trumbull, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to  the  office  of  Governor  ;  and  by  a 
renewal  of  the  appointment  at  their  session  in  May,  he  continued  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office  during  the  following  year.  At 
this  time  he  had  been  twenty-six  years,  judge  of  the  court  of  probate  ; 
three  years,  judge  of  the  county  court ;  twenty  years,  a  judge  in  the 
supreme  court  of  errors  ;  and  nineteen  years,  one  of  the  fellows  ol  the 
corporation  of  Yale  College.  The  greater  part  of  this  period  he  was 
also  one  of  the  prudential  committee  of  that  corporation,  and  took  a 
zealous  and  active  p*art  in  the  various  measures  by  which  the  semina¬ 
ry  was  at  that  time  enlarged  and  improved,  and  has  become  the  distin¬ 
guishing  ornament  and  glory  of  the  state.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
committee  under  whose  direction  the  buildings  and  walls  of  the  state 
prison  were  constructed  ;  and  for  many  years,  one  of  the  board  of 
overseers,  by  whom  the  prison  was  organized,  and  its  various  concerns 
were  superintended.  And  to  conclude  this  enumeration  of  employ¬ 
ments,  he  had  an  early  agency  in  negociating  the  sale  of  the  New  Con¬ 
necticut  lands,  and  in  constituting  from  the  sale,  our  school  fund.  Hav¬ 
ing  in  connexion  with  others,  accomplished  that  laborious,  difficult,  and 
responsible  trust,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  board  of  managers,  and 
in  this  office  was  continued  till  1810,  when,  by  a  different  arrangement, 
it  was  superseded.  He  drew  the  bill  for  the  application  of  the  fund, 
and  is  probably  to  be  considered  more  directly  than  any  other  person, 
the  father  of  that  system  of  education  in  this  state,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  admiration,  and  a  principal  incitement  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  other  states,  in  the  adoption  of  a  similar  provision,  in 
these  various  offices,  his  reputation  was  above  the  ^reach  of  calumny. 
He  was  never  suspected  of  partiality,  duplicity,  or  a  time  serving  poli¬ 
cy.  He  was  known  to  act  uprightly,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  public  good.  He  was  acknowledged  to  act  intelligently,  as 
well  as  uprightly.  Probably,  no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
internal  policy  of  the  state  ;  and  having  begun  his  fostering  care  over 
it  when  it  was  in  the  cradle  of  its  independent  existence,  and  been 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  its  concerns  in  offices  so  various,  and 
some  of  them  so  important,  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  order  and  improvement,  in  a  degree,  which,  at  other  pe- 
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riods  and  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  hardly  possible  for* 
any  man.  To  him,  it  is  especially  indebted  for  the  perfecting  of  its 
system  of  laws  ;  and  many  of  ‘its  more  important  institutions  bear,  and 
we  trust,  will  long  bear,  the  impression  of  his  forming  hand.  And  it  is  a 
singular  proof  of  his  fidelity,  if  not  of  his  disinteredness,  that,  after  this 
long  and  arduous  course  ofpublic  service,  he  had  only  about  the  same 
amount  of  property  as  he  had  possessed  when  he  began  it.  The  emol¬ 
uments  of  all  his  offices,  together  with  the  income  of  his  farm,  but  lit¬ 
tle  exceeded  the  expences  of  his  family. 

But  we  are  yet  to  view  this  excellent  man  in  another  scene.  In 
the  church  of  God,  his  labors  will  be  found  in  that  day,  when  “  the 
world  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  lusts  thereof,”  to  have  been  not 
.  the  least  important.  As  a  member  of  this  church,  its  few  surviving 
members  who  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  companions  in  hi« 

•  course,  can  best  appreciate  his  usefulness.  Incases  of  discipline,  in 
circumstances  of  danger,  in  seasons  of  revival,  as,  on  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions,  alas !  “  the  places  which  have  known  him  shall  know  him  no 
more.”  Early  in  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Washburn,  he  was 
appointed  a  deacon  of  the  church;  and  for  several  years,  while  he 
sust^ned  some  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,  he  performed  the 
ordinary  duties  of  -this  office  ;  observing  that  “  he  should  be  well 
satisfied  with  it,  could  he  be  conscious  that  he  honored  the  office  as 
much  as  the  office  honored  him.” 

As  a  delegate  from  the  church  to  the  consociation  and  various  oth¬ 
er  ecclesiastical  councils,  he  was  always  a  desired  and  a  useful  mem¬ 
ber.  ^  His  acquaintance  with  judicial  proceedings,  together  with  his 
sound  judgment,  and  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  gave  him 
an  important  influence  in  their  deliberations  and  decisions.' 

Of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,  which  was  constituted  in 
the  year  1798,  and  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  America,  and 
has  ever  since 'been  among  the  most  useful,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  original  trustees.  Of  those  trustees  he  was  the  first  chairman  ; 
and  this  station,  by  successive  appointments,  he  continued  to  fill,  till, 
on  account  of  advanced  years,  he  declined  a  re-appointment. 

'  He  was  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  from  the  General  Association 
of  the  State,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Commissioners  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Board  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  devised  the  measures  for  effectuating  the  new 
and  important  object  of  their  commission.  Of  that  board  he  was  the 
first  president,  and  in  this  office  he  continued  till  his  death. 

How  various  were  his  labors  !  How  extended  was  his  usefulness  ! 
Where,  we  had  almost  said,  is  the  clime  which  shares  notin  the  fruits 
of  his  wisdom  and  benevolence  ?  To  have  lived  in  such  a  time  was  a 
privilege.  To  have  lived  in  such  a  manner  was  grace  indeed.  His 
life  was  as  perfect  a  system,  as,  in  this  imperfect  state,  is  almost  any 
where  to  be  found.  In  his  most  numerous  engagements  each  had  its 
appointed  time  ;  and  therefore  each  was  attended  to  seasonably,  and 
thoroughly,  without  hurry  and  without  interference.  Hence  in  a  great 
measure  it  was,  that  he  accomplished  so  much,  and  accomplished  it  so 
well. 

Such  a  character  could  not  be  formed  without  affliction,  nor  could 
its  highest  worth  be  otherwise  developed.  He  was  early  subjected  to 
^  discipline  of  divine  wisdom  by  internal  conflicts  which  the  world 
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will  probably  never  know.  You  have  no  need  to  be  informed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  through  much  tribulation  that  he  passed  on  his  way 
to  the  kingdom  ;  and  tribulation  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Caleb,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  constancy  in  well  doing ;  nor  that  he  sustained  it  with  for¬ 
titude,  serenity  and  meekness.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  as 
the  allotment  of  God,  it  was  designed  to  prepare  him  for  abetter  world, 
and  that  it  is  now  the  occasion  of  his  admiring  and  thankful  praise. 

His  closing  scene  was  eminently  peaceful.  For  several  of  the  last 
years  it  was  apparent  to  his  intimate  acquaintances  that  he  was  ripen¬ 
ing  for  the  state  of  glory.  His  leisure  hours,  of  which  he  had  many, 
were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  spiritual  contemplations  and  exercises, 
and  the  interchange  of  kind  affections.  He  had  but  little  relish  for 
any  reading  except  the  Scriptures ;  and  his  partiality  for  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  origin^  Greek,  was  retained  to  the  last.  His 
impressions  of  divine  truth  became  apparently  more  deep ;  his  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathies  more  tender  ;  and  his  general  character  adorned  with 
a  more  soft  and  engaging  lustre.  This  was  particularly  manifest  in  his 
last  sickness.  Seized  with  a  distressing  mdady  about  a  week  before 
his  death,  when  his  constitution  was  remarkably  unimpaired  for  his 
years,  he  anticipated  a  painful  death.  But  his  confidence  in  God  was 
unshaken  ;  his  serenity  of  mind  was  undisturbed  ;  and  even  his  cheer¬ 
fulness  was  scarcely  abated  to  the  last :  and  though  frequently  his 
bodily  pain  was  great,  a  by-stander  would  scarcly  suspect  it,  either 
from  his  appearance  or  his  conversation.  Of  his  hope,  you  may  learn 
from  the  single  expression — “  Had  I  not  another  righteousness  than 
my  own  I  must  fall.”  And  of  his  prevalent  state  of  feeling  from 
this  ; — “  I  hope  I  can  say  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.”  And  then, 
after  a  short  pause,  “  I  think  I  can  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.”  And  at  another  time,  “  Thine  ^is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  and'  the  glory.”  God  was  his  refuge.  The 
will  of  God  was  the  consolation,  the  rest,  the  end  of  his  life  ;  and  the 
same  will  was  the  centre  to  which  his  thoughts  and  feelings  inclined 
in  death.  And  now  with  more  exulting  joy,  and  loftier  strains,  we 
doubt  not,  he  repeats  the  ascription,  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  kingdom 
and  the  power  a^  the  glory ;  and  thou  art  exalted  as  Head  over  all.” 


ON  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Peace  I  leave  with  you  ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  giv- 
eth^  give  I  unto  you.— John  xiv.  27. 

All  men  seek  for  peace  ;  but  they  do  not  seek  it  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  The  world  promises  peace,  but  cannot  give '  it.  It  offers  tran¬ 
sitory  pleasures,  but  they  are  not  worth  the  pains  they  cost.  Jesus 
Christ  alone  can  give  peace  toman  ;  he  cures  our  passions, and  regu¬ 
lates  our  desires.  He  comfo^  us  with  the  hope  of  everlasting  bles¬ 
sings  :  he  makes  us  taste  that  inward  joy,  even  in  pain  ;  and  as  the 
spring  that  produces  it,  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  bottom  of  the  soul 
where  it  resides,  is  inaccessible  to  all  the  malice  of  men,  it  becomes  a 
treasure  to  the  righteous  which  no  one  can  take  from  them. 

Desire  nothing  but  God,  seek  him  alone,  and  you  shall  find  peace. 
What  is  it  that  is  the  cause  of  your  uneasiness !  Is  it  poverty,  con^ 
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tempt,  bad  success  in  your  undertakings,  inward  and  outward  crosses  ? 
Regard  all  these  things  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  in  reality 
blessings  in  disguise,  which  he  distributes  to  his  friends,  and  of  which 
he  vouchsafes  to  make  you  partakers.  This  will  change  the  face  of 
the  world  with  regard  to  you,  and  nothing  shall  be  able  to  deprive  you 
of  your  peace. 


FOR  THE  EVANGELIST. 

Palestine  Mission.  Or^  Power  of  Association  of  ideas,  and  of  Sympaiky. 

Oft  have  our  souls,  when  merg’d  in  sin’s  dark  gloom. 

Turn’d  to  the  wond’rous  theme,  Christ  and  his  tomb. 

Our  faith  depress’d  has  oft  to  Calvary  fled, 

To  view  our  Saviour  mingled  with  the  dead. 

Slain  for  our  sins  ; — his  vital  blood  there  spilt. 

To  save  a  ruin’d  world — to  expiate  man’s  guilt. 

We’ve  rang’d  the  garden ;  seen  the  bloody  sweat 
Fall  to  the  ground,  and  stain  the  sufferer’s  feet. 

We’ve  listen’d  to  his  groans  in  anguish  there, 

When  Satan  strove  to  drive  him  to  despair. 

We’ve  censur’d  the  disciples’ heedless  sleep. 

When  vast  occasion  call’d  to  watch  and  pray  and  weep  / 

Our  dearest  Lord  we’ve  view’d  beneath  his  weighty  load  f 
Anon  with  hands  and  feet  spik’d  fast  to  fatal  wood  1 
Six  hours  of  pain  his  bleeding  heart  endure  ; 

While  forsaking  smiles  the  keenest  pangs  ensure. 

— ’Tis  finish’d  I — our.  Immannuel  loudly  cried 

The  painful  work  is  done !  Then  bow’d  his  head  and  died. 

Our  faith  and  zeal,  at  what  ensu’d,  have  bum’d  ;  * 

The  world  convuls’d  ;  the  sun  to  darkness  turn’d. 

We’ve  view’d  the  sacred  vault,  where  Jesus  lay 
Lock’d  up  in  death,  until  th’  appointed  day  ; — 

His  followers  sunk  in  gloom  ;  while  hateful  foes  - 
Exulting  seal’d  the  stone,  and  guarded  his  repose.  « 

The  scene  revers’d  we’ve  hail’d  I  the  stone  gave  way  ; 

The  guards,  the  tomb,  and  death  resign’d  their  prey  t 
.  Yes,  Jesus  rose  ; — ^we’ve  bear’d  his  friends  rejoice, 

T o  see  their  God  and  hear  his  gracious  voice. 

Dismay  and  guilt  o’erwhelm’d  the  murd’rous  bands, 

'  Whose  horrid  shame  thenceforth  should  echo  thro’  all  lands. 

When  forty  days  expir’d,  behold  him  rise  .  . 

To  his  exalted  throne  beyond  the  skies.  , 

And  yet, — we^ve  scarcely  half  believed  the  theme  ! 

Yea,  oft  en  slept,  as  though  Hwere  dll  a  dream. 

The  time,  the  place — sdas  ;  they’re  far  away, 

Like  some  event  (scarce  known)  of  some  far  distant  day. 
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But  hark  !  Our  missionaries  lift  their  voice  ! 

Parsons  and  Fisk — well  known —  awake  our  joys. 

They’ve  seen  the  place  ;  on  Calvary’s  mount  the’ve  wept^ 

Knel’t  at  the  tomb,  where  our  Redeemer  slept 
Those  scenes  they’ve  realiz’d  ;  their  faith  renew’d. 

That  Christ  indeed  descended,  suffer’d,  rose,  is  God. 

One  follow’d  soon  his  Lord  above  the  skies  ; 

The  other  stays  to  help  our  faith  to  rise. 

His  journal  from  the  place  we  eager  read. 

Our  zeal  is  fir’d,  our  hearts  e’en  leap  and  bleed  : —  • 

Yes,  there  my  Saviour  died,  awoke,  and  rose  ! 

Let  faith  now  draw  her  sword,  and  slay  his  deadly  foes. 

Such  things  there  jpenn’d  transport  me  to  the  place 
Where  once  transpir’d  those  wondrous  scenes  of  grace, 

1  too  can  gaze  and  weep  and  kneel  and  pray ! 

The  truth  is  seal’d  |  My  soul  would  wing  her  way. 

Begone,  thou  flinty  heart !  Let  griefs  and  joys 

Mingle,  henceforth,  and  flow  ;  while  love  my  life  employs. 

My  listening  soul  perceives  the  truths  divine 
Which  in  prophetic  pages  long  combine. 

That  Abraham’s  sons  again  shall  hail  the  land. 

Long  made  their  own  by  heaven’s  supreme  command  ; 

And  this  event  shall  fire  man’s  faith,  and  prove 
“  Life  from  the  dead”  to  gentile  lands  ;  and  fill  the  world  with  love. 

Philos. 


RELIGIOUS,  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  INTELLIGENCE  &C.  &C. 

Revivals  of  Religion.  Within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  there  has 
been  an  extensive  revival  of  religion,  in  a  range  of  towns  in  Connect- 
cut,  and  extending  also  into  Massachusetts.  The  work  began  at  Som¬ 
ers,  in  June  1822,  and  continued  to  spread  till  it  embraced  sixteen  or 
eighteen  churches  and  ccngregations.  The  number  of  hopeful  con¬ 
verts,  so  far  as  information  has  been  obtained  is  as  follows  : — In  South 
Wilbraham,  Mass.  100 ;  in  Somers,  Con.  150  ;  In  Tolland,  130  ; 
in  Coventry,  North  Society,  120 ;  in  Coventry,  South  Society,  In  Mans¬ 
field,  North  and  South  Societies,  about  100  each ;  in  Chaplin,  50  ;  in 
Columbia,  40  ;  in  Lebanon,  firstSociety,  90 ;  in  Goshen  Society,  ^  ;  * 
in  Bozrah,  between  60  and  70 ;  in  Montville,  90  ;  in  Colchester,  60  ; 
and  in  Millington,  a  parish  of  East  Haddam,  70. 

There  has  lately  been  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  in  Chatham, 
Mass,  and  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  number  of  hope¬ 
ful  subjects  of  the  revival  in  Chatham  is  estimated  at  150 ;  in  Harwich, 
above  100 ;  about  60  in  Yarmouth ;  and  70  in  Barnstable.  In  several 
other  towns  also,  the  prospects  of  a  revival  are  favorable. 

Revival  among  the  Germans  of  Butler  co.  Pa. — The  congregations  of 
Harmonie  and  Zelinopel  never  had  a  stated  Pastor  till  within  a  year 
ago,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schweitzerbarth,  a  zealous  young  clergyman. 
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settled  among  them.  Not  being  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  salary,  they 
were  necessitated  to  employ  him  but  one  half  his  time.  Two  other 
congregations  employed  him  the  remainder  of  it.  At  his  first  confirm¬ 
ation  at  Harmonie  and  Zelinopel,  between  20  and  30  persons  came  for¬ 
ward  for  this  purpose,  and  at  another  time  40  young  people  more,  ap¬ 
plied.  During  the  same  time,  at  another  of  bis  stations,  35.  persons 
were  confirmed. 


LIBERAL  BENEFACTIONS.. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months,  a  gentleman  in  Norwich  Vt.  gave 
1000  dollars  to  the  Union  Education  Society.  A  few  individuals  in  Han¬ 
over  and  the  vicinity,  have  subscribed  6,000  dollars  to  assist  indigent 
students  in  Dartmouth  College.  A  member  of  the  Norfolk  County 
Auxiliary  Education  Society  gave  1000  dollars. .  Four  friends  of  the 
Society  in  Monson,  Mass,  subscribed  3,500  dollars  to  the  Monson  fund, 
for  the  support  of  Beneficiaries  of  the  American  Education  Society  in 
Monson  Academy.  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore  bequeathed  three- 
fifths  of  his  estate,  amounting  to  7,000  dollars  to  the  Amherst  Collegi¬ 
ate  charity  Institution.  Mr.  Johnson^  of  Pelham,  bequeathed  5,000 
dollars  to  the  same  object ;  and  a  subscription  of  30,000  dollars  for  the 
same  has  been,  obtained.  A  gentleman  in  New-York  has  founded  a 
Professorship  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  The  bequests  of  Mr. 
Sherard  of  New-York,  to  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  amount  to  67,000  dollars.  The  bequests  of  Deacon 
John  Withington,  of  New-York,  were  10,000  dollars  to  the  American 
Bible  Society — 10,000  dollars  to  the  Baptist  Convention,  and  5,000 
dollars  to  Columbia  College,  D.  C.  A  subscription  of  20,000  dollars 
has  been  raised  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Another  of  10,000  dollars  for^the.Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  and 
others  of  nearly  6,000  dollars  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hamden 
Sidney  College,  Va.  Mr.  John  Oliver,  of  Baltimore,  bequeathed  20,000 
dollars  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  under  the  care  of  the  Hiber¬ 
nian  Society  in  that  city,  and  the  Kidd  fund  in  Ohio  already  gives  instruc¬ 
tion  to  400  poor  children.  Mr.  William  Scott,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 
has  endowed  a  Scholarship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
and  William  Walker,  Esqr.  of  Putman  county.  Geo.  another  in  the 
Columbian  College,  each  by  the  gift  of  2,500  dollars.  Making  a  sum 
total  of  monies  given  and  bequeathed  within  the  last  eighteen  months, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  educating  pious  young  men  for  the  min* 
istry,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BtBLE  SOCIETY. 

From  the  nineteenth  and  last  report  of  this  Society,  it  appears  that 
there  is  in  Europe  no  intermission  of  exertions  to  disseminate  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  as  the  following  summary  will  show. 

The  Society  have  circulated  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  France, 
upwards  of  12,000  Bibles  and  Testaments.  The  Bible  Society,  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  have,  during  the  last  year,  circulated  10,235  Bi¬ 
bles  and  Testaments.  The  Lausanne  Society  have  issued,  during  the 
year,  5000  Bibles.  The  Geneva  Society,  have  issued  5,000  copies. 

'  ^  That  of  Wirtemburgh  8148  Bibles  and  Testaments.  Thai  of  Frank- 
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fort  9,000  Bibles  during  the  year.  That  of  Hemhut,  in  Saxony,  10, 
375  Testaments.  The  Danish  Society,  since  its  formation,  have  issu¬ 
ed  54,169  Bibles,  partly  in  the  Danish,  and  partly  in  the  Icelandic  lim- 
guage.  The  Hanoveran  Society  have  distributed  16,784  copies.  That 
of  Sweden,  during  its  seventh  year,  issued  20,000  copies  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments. 

These  extracts  include  but  a  small  part  of ^  the  number  of  Biblet 
and  TesUiments,  which  are  circulated  in  those  countries,  even  where 
such  Societies  were  entirely  unknown  ten  years  ago. 

CURE  FOR  HYDROPHOBIA. 

A  patient  of  the  Hospital  in  Paris  had  some  time  manifested  the 
greatest  horror  at  the  sight  of  water,  and  would  bite  every  thing  that 
came  in  his  way.  The  Surgeon  introduced  water  into  his  veins,  by  an 
incision  above  the  wrist,  and  the  patient  now  takes  liquids  without  aver¬ 
sion,  betrays  no  inclination  to  bite,  and  is  free  from  fear. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  stated,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  Royal  Institution  has  exhibited, 
in  a  liquid  form,  limpid  and  colourless  like  water,  various  aeriform 
substances,  namely,  nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  cyanongen.  The  gases  are  caused  to  be 
evolved  from  substances  containing  them  in  seeded  glass  tubes,  when 
the  pressure  of  the  evolved  gas,  occasions  its  condensation  into  a  fluid. 

The  same  thing,  it  is  stated,  has  been  efiectedby  mechanically  for¬ 
cing  the  gases  into  a  strong  vessel  immersed  in  a  frigoriflc  mixture. 

The  length  of  streets  now  lighted  with  gas  in  London,  extends  over 
215  miles  ;  the  main  pipes  belonging  to  the  four  companies,  reaching 
to  this  distance  ;  and  irom  these,  branch  oS  smaller  pipes,  conveying 
the  light  to  shops,  private  dwellings,  kc.  which  may  be  calculated  at 
a  distance  greater  than  the  length  of  the  mains.  The  quantity  of  coal 
used  for  supplying  gas,  amounts  yearly,  to  bebveen  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  chaldrons. 

londoK. 

Independent  of  the  two  magniflcent  Hospitals,  supported  at  the 
public  charge,  one  for  the  maintenance  of  invalid  seamen  at  Green¬ 
wich,  and  the  other  for  invalid  soldiers,  at  Chelsea,  London  has  22 
hospitals  or  asylums  for  the  sick  and  lame,  and  for  pregnant  women  ; 
107  almshouses,  for  t^  maintenance  of  old  men  and  women  ;  18  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  maintenance  of  indigent  persons  of  various  other  de¬ 
scriptions  ;  20  Dispensaries  for  gratuitously  supplying  the  poor  with 
medicine  and  medical  aid,  at  their  own  dwellings  ;  3  Colleges,  5  Free- 
schools,  with  perpetual  endowments,  for  educating  and  maintaining 
nearly  3,000  children  of  both  sexes  ;  17  other  public  schools,  for 
deserted  and  poor  children  ;  247  Parish  schools,  supported  by  their 
respective  parishes,  wiA  the  aid  of  occasional  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  which,  on  an  average,  clothe  and  educate  11,000  boys  and  girls  ; 
and  in  each  parish  a  work-house,  for  maintaining  its  own  helpless 
poor.” 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  SCIO. 


Before  its  late  destruction,  was  perhaps  equal  to  any  seminary  ol 
learning  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Four  hundred  pupils  re¬ 
sorted  to  it,  from  various  parts  of  Greece.  Instruction  in  the  high-, 
est  branches  was  given  by  twenty  teachers,  most  of  whom  had  been 
educated  at  Paris,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany.  The  most  popular  text¬ 
books  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  morals  and  metaphysics,  were  trans¬ 
lated  from  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  made  the  basis 
of  their  instruction.  A  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes  had  alrea¬ 
dy  been  collected,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  annually  appropria¬ 
ted  to  its  increase  by  the  liberal  Sciotes  ;  at  whose  expense,  the  last 
volumes  of  the  Grecian^classics  were  published  at  Paris.  In  addition 
to  all  these  means  of  education  at  home,  a  large  number  of  young  men 
were  annually  sent  to  the  German,  Italian,  and  French  universities, 
to  receive  the  best  education  which  those  seminaries  could  furnish. 
These  are  all  facts,  of  many  of  which,  the  writer  has  personal  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  they  prove,  we  think,  an  attention  to  education,  which  just¬ 
ly  entitles  the  Greeks  to  our  sympathy  as  a  civilized  people. 


SAYING  AND  DOING  ARE  TWO  THINGS. 

Mr.  Erskine,  in  one  of  his  excellent  sermons,  mentions  a  little  an¬ 
ecdote,  which,  however  trifling  in  itself,  may  aflbrd  a  very  useful  hint, 
of  a  practical  kind,  to  every  hearer  of  the  gospel. 

A  person  who  had  been  to  public  worship,  having  returned  home, 
perhaps  somewhat  sooner  than  usual,  was  asked,  by  another  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  who  had  not  been  there,  Is  all  done  ?”  “  No,”  replied  he,  “  all 

is  said  ;  but  all  is  not  done.” 

No,  indeed  i  Saying  and  doing  are  two  things.  How  little  is  com¬ 
monly  done  of  all  that  is  said  ;  however  well  said  !  Nevertheless  ; 
“  Blessed  are  they  who  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it.”  And,  “  if 
ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.” 

AN  ESTIMATE  .OF  TIME. 

Time  was^  is  past,  thou  canst  not  it  recal  ; 

Time  i5,  thou  hast,  employ  the  portion  small ; 

Time  future  is  not,  and  may  never  be  ; 

Time  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee. 


wL  i  ■  " 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“  K.  N.”  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  his  very  friendly  and  judicious  in¬ 
timations  respecting  the  course  of  our  duty.  Since  he  so  well  under¬ 
stands  what  the  “  Evangelist”  should  be,  we  hope  we  are  not  mistaken 
in  our  expectation  of  hearing  from  him  again,  a^  often.  . 

The  writer  of  the  article,  On  the  difierence  and  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,”  is  requested  to  continue  his  favors, 
and  add  a  signature,  if  he  please. 

“  Philos  ;”  “  C.  D.  ;”  “  E.  F.  ;”  and  “  P.”  will  be  admitted. 

Several  other  communications  have  been  received,  and  are  under 
consideration. 


0 
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PROSPECTUS 


WJiile  ihe  friends  of  Zion  feel  a  peculis^  interest  in  the  ^nei^  .dissemcSlQa-^ 
^ion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  are  farored  with,  niunerous  publications,  replete 
with  important  religious  and  missionary  intelligence,  it  has  been  Observed  hj. 
n^ny^  in  reference  to  this  mode  of  instmction,  that  there  lamentable  den« 
ciency,  in  respect  to  supplying 'the  real  wants  of  the  commumty  ^th  an  experi- 
meotal  and  practical  view  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  reiigtoh.  Christians, 
aco(Ming  to  the  prayer  of  their  Redeemer,  are  to  be 'sanctified  ^  thrc^  the  truth.^ 
It  will  thmfore^be  the  ^esig^  of  the  Evangelist  to  promote  this  glorious  object ; 
reminding  r^der  of  those  precious  truths  which  are  profitable  fordop- 
tripe^for reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction^  righteousness,. that  the  iniai 
of  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.”  ^  ¥  v 

/  n  win  be.  the  nnremitting  endeavor  of  the^  editor,  to  obtain  from  tlm  most  able 
writers,  profitable  and  interesting  variety  of  original  matter,  and  present  such 


a  view  experimental  and  practical  truth,. as  will  furnish  a  rich  repast  to  the 

soful  that  can  be  satisfied  only  with  the  breaid  of  life.  ^ 

Among  others  more  efficient  in  the  department  of  theological  discussion,  and 
biblical  crilicism,  the  editorko^s  to  be  reoogpiized  as  a  humble  instrument  of 
advancing,  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, " 

Brief  and  wcdl  written  narratives  of  revivals  of  religion,  together  with  the 
distinguishing  marks'of  true  and  false  religion,  biographical  sketches  of  per¬ 
sons  eminent  for  piety,  and  a  short  summary  of  the  most  interesting  intelligence 
coQcerningthe  state  of  Zion,  and  the  progress  of  missionary  exertions  th]mgh« 
out  the  world,  will  be  inserted.  f 

The  editor  will  cautiously  avoid  striving  about  words  to  no  profit  ;”^at  the 
same  time,  his  pages  will  be  open  for  free  di^ussion  of  all  subjects  of  import¬ 
ance  relatii^  tome  interest  of  Zion,  and  which  tend  to  mutnai  edification. 

RecommendaUom  by  the  Chspel in  thie^viemity,^  * 

While  we  highly  appreciate  the  religious  periodical  publications  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  we  fully  believe  there  is  great  want  of  a  publication  devoted  more  en- 
lirely  to  experimental  and  practical  religion  ;  and  having  seen  the  Prospectus 
by  liir.  Stephen  Dodge,  for  publishing  the  Evangelist,’*  at  Hartford,  we  cheer* 
fully  approve  of  the  design,  %nd  recommend  the  work  to  general  patronage.^ 
I^ptember  19,  1823. 

Natlian  Perkins,  Hartford,  Abel  Flint,  do.  Joel  Hawes,  do.  Samuel  Goodrich 
Berlin,  (Worthington  sod.)  Newton  Skinner,  do.  (Now  Britain  soc*). Henry  A. 
Rowland,  Windsor.  John  Bartlett,  do.  { Wintonbuir  soc.)  Di^mto  Brockway, 
.Ellington,  Caleb  Jt.  Tenney,  Wethersfield,  Caleb  Burge,  Glastenhury,  Joy  H. 
Fairchild,  East  Hartford,  Shubael  Bartlett,  East  Widdsor,  Joab  Brace  Newii^- 
ton,  John  R.  Crane,  Middletown,  Stephen'  Hays,  do.  (Westfield,)  Joshua  L. 
Williams,  do.  (tipper  houses,}  Alien  M’LeanrSimsbury,  George  A.  Calhoun, 
Coventry  ,  Hervey  TalCott,  Chatham,  Asahel  Nettleton,  Samuel  Whittlesey, 
Asahel  Gaylord, , 


'  CONDITIONS.  ■ 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  monthly  numbers,  each  number  containing  40  pa¬ 
ges  octavo ;  an4  will  be  printed  on  good  paper,  .with  new  type. 

The  price  of  the  work  will  be  ^2,  00  a  year,  payable  on  the  delivery  of  the 
'Sixth  number.  Those  Who  pay  on  the  delivery  of  iho  first  or  second  nuihber, 
4he  price  wiUbe  75.  .f 

'^ose  who  procure  six  subscribers,  and  become  rMponsible  for  the  payment 
of  t^  same,  shall  receive  the  seventh  copy  as  a  comimnsaUoQ. 

It  is  expected  that  all  communications  with  the  editor  will  be  'post  paid,  ex¬ 
cepting  suclras  write  for  the  work.  ^ 

I  N^subscriptions  will  be  taken  for  a  less  term  than  one  year,  i^md  if  notice  of 
discontinuance  is  net  g^ven  befi>re  the  issuing  of  the  last  number  in  the  year,  the 
subscribers  will  be  considered  as  holden  for  the  succeeding  year. 

The^vaugeiist  will  be  published  the  third  Saturilay  of  aVery  month  at  the 
Mirror  Office  comer  of  Asylum  and  Main  street.  Where  all  orders  will  bo 
promptly  answered. 

Notice.— Correspondents  are  Reminded  that  pieces  from  two  to  six  pages  are 
Ibought^to  be  of  sufficient  length  for  the  EvangelUt. 
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